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0S” Having nearly completed our array of facts 
and arguments in defence of the Policy ef Pro- 
TECTION, we are enabled inthis number to present 
two noble essays of a different character—an ApD- 
DREss ON AGRICULTURE, by Rev. Henry Cot- 
man of Rochester, N. Y. and an ADDRESS TO A 
ConveNTION OF Mecuanics, by Jonn S. Say- 
WARD, of Bangor, Me. pointing out the means of 
and inducements toan Elevation of the Character 
and Aims of our Mechanics, with the methods of 
Self-Culture, and the facilities which they enjey or 
may easily create for acquiring and profiting by all 
useful knowledge. These Addresses contain mat- 


ter of great practical utility, clothed in the plainest 
and directest language, and will be perused with 
profit and delight even by these whe dissent from 
the doctrines of Political Economy to which Tue 
LABORER is mere generally devoted. These Ad- 
dresses appear to us so well calculated to instruct 
and improve our Youth that we hope our subscri- 


bers will lend them to all whe will read, that cheir | 


homely and practical truths may enjoy che widest 


dissemination. 
EE 


0S We publish inthis number the ADr=ESS OF 
THE Home Leacvue to the People vt the United 
States, which we trust will <eceive a thoughtful 
consideration. It toucke8 some questions con- 
nected with our N«donal P olicy—such as the rela- 
tions of Free and Slave Labor—which we do net | 
deem it profitable to discuss; but it approaches 


them in a calm spirit, and in such manner as not 
to give offence. The Address is written in a libe- 
eral and patriotic spirit, and we believe its senti- 
ments are such as will be responded to by the 

















Gountry. 


The Wages of Labor. 
The statements we have published in relation to 


the so much blazoned and denounced reduction of 
Wages at Lowell establish the following facts: 

1. There has been no general reduction of 
wages in the Manufactories. A single establish- 
ment only has reduced the prices it pays fer piece- 
work, 

2. That reduction is based on improvements in 
its machinery made since the former rates of pri- 
ces were established. For instance, the machinery 
in a factory enables each woman to weave 20 yards 
ef cassimere per day, for which she is paid 24 
cents per yard. At length great improvements are 
made in machinery elsewhere; the mill-owners 
must adopt them, er they can no longer make cloth 
as cheap as their neighbors; they put in new ma- 
chinery at a cost ef several thousand dollars, with 
which each woman employed can weave 30 yards 
of the same cloth per day. Now can they go om 
paying 24 cents a yard for weaving? Hew, then, 
shall they compete with their foreign rivals? How 
pay for their new machinery? But they reduce 
their price paid for weaving to 2 cents per yard: 
Is it not unfair and dishonest to present this with- 
out explanation to the public, and pronounce it a 
real reduction of wages ? 

3. The price of Cloths in our markets has not 
been increased in consequence of the new Protec- 
tive Tariff, but reduced below any prices ever 
known before. 

4. The wages of Labor paid in our Manufacto- 
ries are now substantially higher than ever before. 
We do not say that more money is paid for a week’s 
or month’s labor, fur that would prove nothing any 
way ; but the money earned by the laborers in our 
factories will now buy more Food, Clothing, and 
eher necessaries and comforts of life than the pro- 
ducts of so much labor in factories would have paid 
for at any former period. 

—Of course, no one will understand us as af- 
firming that the Factery system of Hired Labor is 
perfect—that the mill-owners are more honest or 
philaathropic than other men—or that the cendi- 
tion of the Laborers therein is all that it should 
be. Our opinions on all these points are quite 
otherwise. We greatly desire to see a state of 
things in which a virtuous and intelligent combina- 
tion of Laborers shall own or hire a factory for 
themselves, fix their own hours of labor, work in 
harmony and with alacrity under the direction of 
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their most skilful and able members, divide fairly 
their own earnings, and thus demonstrate that Man 
is capable of maintaining and profiting by Indus- 
tria] and Social as well as Political Liberty. So also 
in Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts—in every 
department of useful Industry. But the fact that 
we believe a better system of Labor desirable and 
ultimately practicable does not incline us to abuse 
ana misrepresent that which exists. 

We know that mill-owners are at best but men, 
and that they will naturally look well to their per- 
sonal interests. They must. From the nature of 
the case, they must judge what wages they can 
afford to pay; if they judge niggardly, we see no 
help for it but in their inability to procure Labor 
at the prices they offer. Abusing them for not pay- 
ing more, may enable the lower strata of Loco- 





ple and ignorant persons, but can answer no good | 


The American Laborer. 


| 


Foco demagogues to catch the votes of a few sim- | 








persistence in the Protective Policy, and every 
thing to dread from its abandonment—can it be 
possible that the next Congress will seriously re- 
solve on its destruction? 





A White Heap Yonder: 
Duff Green, in a note addressed to the Madiso- 


nian, among other things, says : 


**T was authorized by Lord Aberdeen himself to say that 
it was his earnest desire to place the commercial relations 
et the two countries on terms of reciprocity, and I am _ per- 
suaded that a treaty may be made, providing for the admis- 
sion o! Cotton, Rice and Indiaa Corn into England and her 
dependencies at a nominal duty, or duty free, and that the 
trade in lumber and provisions, and all our surplus pro- 
ducts, may be placed on the same footing as the like pre- 
ducts of her colonies; at the same time, that our navigation 
may obtain concessions no less important. And that, for 
granting these favors, England will ask us no more than 
that eur Tariff shall be so modified as to her maaufactures 
as to charge thereva no higher rate of duty than isindispen- 
sable to provide fer an economical administration of our 
Government.” 





We publish this significant paragraph merely 
that the attention of the Friends of American In- 





purpose whatever. If all eur Poor people were || dustry may be called to the project it dimly shad- 


as well situated as those employed in our Manu- 
factories, we should feel less concern on their ac- | 
count. But there are lots of men among us over- | 
flowing with indignation because the poor factory 
girls are not paid $10 per month and board, who) 
themselves hire girls for $5 or $6 per month, make | 
their lives one reund of slavery and degradation, | 
and sometimes neglect to pay the hard-earned pit- 
tance at last! Let a Reform begin here. 








Prospects of the Tariff. 

t is now morally certain that no serious change 
will be made in the provisions of our New Tariff) 
during the present Session of Congress. It is pos- 
sible that the Warehousing System (admitting 
Foreign Goods without the payment of the Duties 
until the ewner shall choose to remove them from 
the Public Stores) may be adopted, yet we think 
it will not, unless carefully guarded and restricted. 
Nething else will, we think, be done. 

What, then, will be the course of the new Con- 
gress, which assembles at Washington in Decem-| 
ber next? We hear fears expressed that it will 
destroy all that has been so wisely constructed. | 
and send us back to Horizontal Duties for eens} 
nue only. This seems to us incredible, The | 
Country is at this moment slowly but surely re- 
gaining vigor and health; the steady infusion of 
Specie from abroad is giving strength to our Cur- 





rency, to which a moderate expansion wil] suc- || 


ceed; and though the rottenness of many Banks, 
and the unsoundness of private Credit, and the 
chaotic state of our whole Banking System, must 
present serious obstacles, we confidently believe 
there will be a general appreciation of prices be- 


fore that {Congress shall assemble, while Labor, | 


already enjoying a far greater demand and better 
recompense than it could have in the absence of a 
Protective Tariff, will gradually attain to a still 
more adequate employment and reward. In such 
a state of things—with every thing to hope from a 


|| ows forth. Duff Green, the relative and confidant 


of John C. Calhoun, has been months in England, 
paving the way for a Commercial Treaty, whereby 
American Provisions are to be interchanged for 
British Cloths, Cutlery, &e. on terms mutually 
agreed on as Reciprocal. There is delusion on 
the face of this scheme and deadly mischief at the 
bottom of it. Such a Trade never can be recip- 
rocal in its advantages until $1,000 worth of Cleths 
shall weigh as much as $1,000 worth of Corn and 
Beef, and their transportation from Birmingham 
to Peoria shall cost as much. But it would seem 
that Wheat and Flour are to be excluded from the 
list of staples which we are to be allowed to send 
free to England! Working Men ef America! be 
_netdeceived! Sranp sy THE TarirF, and the 
| sew channels opened by it to Industry, the Cein 
| now pouring into our Country, will soon restore vi- 
‘tality to eur Currency, animation to Business, 
| markets for your Products, and Prosperity to the 
| Gountry. 


| 
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New-York StTaTE AGRICULTURAL SociETYy.— 


} The annual meeting of this Seciety was held at Al- 


bany on Thursday the 19th inst. to receive the 
awards and premiums and elect officers for the en- 
suingyear. The following are the officers elected : 


JAMES S. WADSWORTH, Genesee, President. 
“ee Vice Presidents : 
- Distnt, 





James Lenox, New-Hamburg. 
Paobert Denniston, Salisbury” 


Sd = ADD ay Van Bergen, C 

4th “ E. C. va » Coxsackie. 
Sth “ Jonathan D2 roan eee 
6th “ Z. A. Leland, Ba, 

Nth * J. M. Sherwood, Auver 


Pi Randel Conte Van toes 
4 ndal, Cortland Village, Correspo:.ai 
Luther Tucker, Albany, Recording Secreta ne 
— P. yy ne Albany, _ 
xecutive Committee—C. N. Bement, Alb ; 
Grove, Buskirk's Bridge; Alex. Walsh, Lansingbu i 
McD. McIntyre, Albany ; Thomas Hillhouse, Watervliet. 
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KS" The granite business in the town of Quincy, 
(Mass.) during the last 17 years, is said to have 
i @ 10unted to $3,000,060. 
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The Elevation of Mechanics. 
The Means and Ends. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE a SYATE CONVENTION AT AUGUSTA 
OF THE MECHANICS OF MAINE. 


By JOHN 8. SAYWARD, (Printer,) of Bangor. * 


THE great majority of mankind is composed of 
the laboring classes. But the fashion of ages has 
made labor repugnant and permitted the few to 
prove successful over the many. It is the business 
ef our busy age to correct these defects of the drow- 
sy past. We call our age a busy one in compaii- 
son with those that have preceded it. While the 
feudal age weuld be building a chieftain’s castle, 
our age would people a State, tunnel mountains, 
and bind remotest points with iron bands, and 
gend the great lakes gurgling at our pleasure in 
an artificial river. The same active spirit is also 
visible in the intellectual power and moral enter- 
prises of our age. They span across the globe 
and dive to the remotest regions of society, and 
produce as great changes in the social affairs of 
men, as business enterprise does in the physical 
condition of the earth. 

There needs no apology, then, from us, that we 
are assembled here, in convention, the Representa- 
tives of the Mechanics of Maine. We act in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of our age in coming up 
here to inquire what duties are required ef us, in 
order that we may improve, elevate‘and refine that 
large mass of men with whom we are connected, 
and of whom we form a part; to learn how we 
may best attain that social condition to which we 
would hope all men may arrive. 

The past presents to us but little that is attrac- 

tive. In its grave are buried those distinctions in 
society which originate in wealth and blood, with- 
out respect to mental and moral culture. Labor 
and ignorance are there found toiling tegether, as 
hough yoked by the will of Heaven. The present 
is to us full of encouragement, and the future of 
hope. A gradual, but a mighty change, is taking 
place in the condition of society. Learning is not 
now cenfined to the few, but is greatly extended, 
and becoming daily more diffused. Knowledge is 
now sought as a great practical instrument, de- 
signed to confer a blessing on man in the every- 
day intercourse of life. The means for acquiring 
knowledge and spreading it over the whole sur- 
face of society, areso much multiplied, and with- 
also cheap, that no portion of society caa long es- 
cape from its benign and elevating influence. Put 
it is not enough for us to wait the general pxOgress 
of intelli genced It is for us to give the Most peint- 
ed directness to its influence—to ssther its rays to 
a common focus, for the beret of the mechanics 
who have suffered most fet its want, and yet who 
can make a practice! ase of all good learning. 


The world is rubbing its eyes open in search of | 


the useful, and this search has called forth inven- 
tions in mechanics, that are working an entire re- 
yolution in the affairs of men. Improvement in 
the arts is an every day occurrence, and unless we 
greatly mistake the tendency of events, the day is 
dawning when the profession of the mechanic will 
be esteemed as honorable and as desirable too, as 
that of divinity, medicine or the law. It is not 
* ecessary now to disprove the idea that the profes- 
-sion of the mechanic necessarily unfits him for 


making progress in good learning. That has al- 
ready been done. Proof of this has been furnished 
in abundance, and of a character that admits of 
no dispute. Indeed, if the world had not per- 
versely agreed in denominating only a certain kind 
of information, knowledge, we should be led to 
conclude that he, whose whole labor was a sort of 
philosophical experiment, would be more likely te 
acquire true knowledge than the man confined to 
books, and having little intercourse with the world. 
But the world is getting right upon this subject.— 
The genius of the arts beckons mechanics on to a 
certain victory. The few who have succeeded 
against; the popular opinion, afford examples of 
the highest encouragement to us all, to do more 
and better as that opinion becomes improved. We 
seek not now occasional instances of personal cul 

tivation among mechanics, but to carry up the ma 


honorable, and secure for it general respect. 

The enterprize in which we are engaged de- 
mands of us the adoption of such means as shali 
secure to our ‘ order’ the benefits of a thorough 
discipline of the mental powers, a scientific and 
practical knowledge of the profession of each—di- 
rectness ef thought and suitable qualifications to 
aid in forming a more rational, equal and better 
state ef society. We ought not to be satisfied 
with society as it is, nor with leaving the werld no 
better thaa we foundit. There are a great many 
ait ficialdistinctions now acknowledged, that should 
be removed; there is a repugnance to labor exist- 
ing, which is a fruitful source of injustice and 
crime, which are corroding the vitals of true social 
enjoyment. There are continual struggles for 
power, and place, and pay, that keep the public 
mind in a ferment, without beneficial results. 
There is a want of confidence and fellowship, in- 
deed a jealousy and bitterness even among me- 
chanics themselves, that seem to shut out all hope, 
at times, of any thorough reform in the atfairs of 
mer. So generally have false ideas prevailed, that 
every suggestion for a reform is, by many, consid- 
ered as the watchword for battering down all oth- 
er professions, and demanding 8 change of places ; 
as a signal for lifting a whole class, and that a nts 
merous one, into seats of official station, and in- 
vesting (hem with the exercise of pewer! But not 
ao must the reformer of this age consider it, for this 
is neither practicable, nor just, nor desirable. The 
true, melierating, genuine reform of the present, 
must be to elevate man as man; to remove far 











away the distinctions of profession, or wealth, or 
birth, and look directly at the capacities, cultiva- 
tion, virtues, and usefulness of the being—the 
man ; to elevate, cultivate, improve and ennoble 
the many, to an equality ef mental and moral trea- 
sure with the most elevated ; to bring up the neg- 
lected, bruised and spirit-broken toiling masses, 
that have so long been crushed and desolate, to a 
level and te a common sympathy with those who 
| have made the highest advances. To accomplish 
this should now en our best efforts. 

Our object, aim end, therefore, are snch as 
every philanthropist must approve, as they cem- 
mend themselves to every benevolent heart. Did 
we purpose less than a reform such as we have 
mentioned, and were we desirous merely ofeffecting 
a change in the position of classes, our labor and 
our anxiety would be less. The reform we seek 








will require years of labor, while a mere change 


ny, to elevate the mass, to make the profession , 
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could be produced by union foraday. But of 
what consequence is it, if unjust and arbitrary dis- 
tinctions must be kept up in society, which party 
is uppermost in the exercise of power? If a lineis 
to be drawn of this arbitrary character, of profes- 
sion alone, as to which party shall rule in public 
affairs, we ardently pray that the minority in num- 
bers may rule and leave the great majority to toil 
en in quiet. We wish not to perpetuate these 
forced and unnatural, invidious and cruel distinc- 
tions, but in this country, where mind is free, we 
would remove their iron grasp, and introduce the 
enly just distinction proper to be known among 
men—superior virtue, intelligence and usefulness— 
and labor to bring all up tothe highest standard in 
every one of these qualities. 

The question now becomes eminently interesting 
and important—what measures shall we adopt for | 
the purpose of producing the reform mentioned? 

At the risk of being considered common-plaee, 
and dealing in common, rather than in new and 
strange thoughts, I will venture to speak of a few 
of the more prominent and feasible measures that 
seem to be promotive of the desired end. I re- 
gret the less the necessity of taking a somewhat 
beaten track, as others are to follow, better quali- 
fied than myself to instruct you with new and more 
interesting topics of discourse. 

Associated effort is one of the greatest features 
of the present state of society. Union among in- 
dividuals, interested in any worthy enterprise, 
seems to be the only way in which great achieve- 
ments can be accomplished among men. Kindred 
minds acting in concert can frequently effect what || 
& much larger number, acting separately, would 
fail to accomplish. History and every day expe- 
rience are full of forcible and striking lessons of 
the benefit arising from associated effort. The 
power of association in accomplishing any great 
physical iraprovement, from the building of Sole- 
mon’s Temple, down, through the lapse of years, 
te the last ship that was launched, are too appa- 
rent to require a word of comment. And if we 
will observe closely, it will be quite as apparent 
that intellectual and moral movements are equally 
dependent upon the same priaciple. 

he fact of eur being mechanics, engaged in the || 
various useful and industrial pursuits, gives us in 
this respect a sort of union in aim and 
We severally wish to improve the arts of life, in- 
vent new contrivances for lessening the drudgery 
of toil and quickening the power of production. 
Our position is thus rendered favorable for a more 
perfect and beneficial union for al] the purposes 
we wish to accomplish in life. Are we desirous 
of improving the arts—elevating the social condi- 
tion of man—arousing the mental energies—in- 
creasing in scientific attainments—oer cultivating 
the heart? The readiest means of doing either, 
or all of them, is by associating for the purpose, 
and bringing together, to bear upon one point, the 
collective, concentrated power of all. Here may 
be one mind bold in projecting, but, to be efficient, 
needing that the plan should be moulded into work- 
ing order by the mere cautious and discriminating 
mind, te be found elsewhere. And indeed, to 
secure the greatest success, we may suppose the 
entire, various and collective wisdom of the whole 
may be precisely the condition required. Solomon 
had the outline of the temple in his mind, but he 
needed Hiram, the widow’s son, as architect, Tu- 
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urpose. || 


bal Cain for a worker in metals, and his masters 
and craftsmen to carry out this plan to completion. 

So we may individually have the outline of what 

is desirable to accomplish at the present time in 

improving and elevating the intellectual and social 

cendition of mechanics, but this can best, and per- 

haps only, be accemplished by a combination of 

our powers in associated efforts. The triumphs 

that have already been realized from associations 

among mechanics, imperfect as those associations 

have been, are neither few or small. Mechanics 

have thus become better acquainted with each 

other, and a closer fellowship has been encouraged. 

They have become more conscious of their wants, 

and better able to provide for them. They are 

more deeply impressed with their duties, personal 

and social, and engage with greater zeal in dis- 

charging them. They realize the advantages of 
the mutual aid they receive and impart, and pos- 
sess a keener relish for their enlargement. It is 

this power of association, we}l applied by mechan- 
ics to high and noble ends, that is destined to 
break up and demolish the prison-house of the soul, 
set the mind free, enlarged and ennobled, and to 
work out a higher and better condition in the 
character of human society. What would be the 
state of our holy religion—what the intellectual 
character of our people—what the political condi- 
tion of our country—and what the prospects of 
the world, if, in all that affects these, the princi- 
ples of association should be abandoned? Deplo- 
rable indeed! We find, then, this potent. instru- 
ment lying in our path, and we cease to be true 
men if we neglect to use it and extend it to every 
village in our State. Wherever there are mechan- 
ics—wherever intelligent laborers are collected 
together, there should grow up at once a mechanic 
association for mental improvement, for an en- 
largement of good learning, and the blessings of 
social elevation. 

The best manner of conducting such associations 
is probably yet unknown. This must be ascertain- 
ed by experience. Enough is known, however, 
from whatexperience we have already acquired, to 
satisfy us of the utility ef frequent and regular 
meetings, for the consideration of subjects affecting 
our vital interests—for debates, lectures, reading 

| of essays, and for conversations. In this way the 
whole bedy, in time, acquire more or less of the 


| knowledge of each, and the separate and scattered 


| grains of wisdom become the common property 
ef all. False notions are thus exploded—bitter 
prejudices removed, and a higher intellectual, moral 
and social standard is found. The exercises at 
these meeting» should unquestionably be directed 
to the practical ana +he useful—the enlurgement of 


science end its general extension among all the 
members. .The lecture-room of the mechanic as- 


sociation should be to mechanica what a lecture- 
room of a college is to the students in attendence. 
Courses of lectures should be as systematic and 
the instructions tend as directly to a certain end. 
We do not yet know what happy influences may be 
derived from a fervent codperation and strong as- 
sociation, ia which each member has something to 
do, and in which he can beccme intensely interest- 
ed, as without this, his passive attendance at the 
meetings will be of little personal advantage to him- 
self. An active participation in the exercises will 
be foxnd a strong incentive to a proper interest and 
appreciation of the objects of an association and 
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to those salutary ends which it may accomplish. 1 and the principles of art. Dickens, and his own 


It may be thought quite too late in the day to 
urge arguments in favor of association among me- 
chanics for the purpose of advancing true know- 
ledge among them. But how happens it, that 
where they are formed, so few, comparatively, in- 
terest themselves in the matter, er even become 
members? Would this be se if the whole mass 
were thoreughly impressed with the importance, 
utility and force of association and active partici- 
pation? Most certainly not. 

The fact probably is, that there is not only in- 
difference, but also a downright prejudice against 
these associations, and these must be removed, be- 
fore we can expect that a general, enlarged and 
hearty codperation will take place to extend the 
empire of mind over matter, and to act for the 
good of others in seeking our own welfare. Bya 
warm and hearty association mechanics can collect 
the scattering rays of light in individuals, and con- 
centrate them into reigning and radiant orbs, that 
shall illume society to its widest range and pro- 
foundest depths. 

The establishment of libraries for the use of me- 
chanics is another improvement. It is unncessary 
to introduce an argument here in favor of libraries 
of well-selected books. Their utility is apparent, 
and has so lung been so, that the wonder is, why 
mechanics have not long since felt the importance 
of the subject, and made ample provision for fur- 
nishing themselves with se necessary a means of 
cultivation. It cannot be supposed that each me- 
chanic can have at his command a private library 
sufficiently extensive for supplying his scientific, 
literary and moral warts and of course he must 
unite with others in the establishment of such a 
library, and this can best be done by a general as- 
saciation, the importance of which we have al- 
ready considered. 

Books, that in the dim by-gone years were the 
exclusive property of the recluse or those of great 
wealth, or the few who possessed knowledge as a 
sort of divine right, have now become accessible 
to all. Scientific knowledge, that for a long time 
was shut up in a foreign language, and open to 
those only who had mastered the Latin, comes now 
in familiar English, and becomes the property of 
all who seek it. The American sadihante, with 
industry and a prudent economy, and who has cul- 
tivated a taste for reading, may call areund his 
fireside the best Company of men, in their best 
state ef mind, that the world has ever produced— 
learned men, historians and philosophers, chemists, 
artists, orators, poets, inventors of figures of speech 
and of machines—a noble company from all the 
walks of life, are ready to instruct, interest or 
amuse, accerding to his choice. 

Doctor Franklin will whisper to him of the ad- 
vantages of economy of time and money, and en- 
courage him with the story of the obstacles he sur- 
mounted, until in his progress he was sent ambas- 
sador to Europe, and drew lightning from the clouds 
of heaven. George Bancroft will tell him ef the 
adventurous and free spirit of those men who set- 
tled our country, their toils and struggles, and suc- 
cesses to the time of the revolution, and leave him 
with the promise of another interview. 


Dr. Jackson sits down with him and discourses | 


upon the Geology of Maine, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire. Professor Bigelow spends a pleasant 
hour with him occasionally, to talk of the metals 


: 











countryman Arthur, call and rehearse stories of 
real life, calculated to inspire self-respect and ele- 
vate the hopes and the social prospects of the lew- 
ly and depressed. From all parts of the civilized 
globe, Po of all pursuits, he has the wise and good 
for his companions, talking as long as he will listen, 
and ceasing their discourse at his pleasure. With 
the witty and the eloquent, the profound thinkers 
and the philosophical for companivuns, from whem 
he may draw such instruction as he feels a relish 
for, at the time, why may not the mechanicbecome 
improved, and elevated, and refined, and learn to 
think correctly and with vigor, and in turn contri- 
bute something for the encouragement and enlight- 
enment of others? And yet this is but a faint and 
imperfect picture of a well selected library, which 
by an association may be sustained at a small any 
nual tax upen each member. 

Another measure designed to aid the cause we 
weuld promote, is the suppoit of a periodical de- 
voted to the interest of mechanics, in all that con- 
cerns their progress and happiness as aclass. A 
periodical of a marked and distinctive character, 
from every number of which may be gathered sci- 
entific principles, important facts, suggestions for 
social improvement and for self-edhcation. A pe- 
riodical permanently and actively engaged in the 
great eause of improvement—to make a majority 
of the world better and wiser- I will not attempt 
to decide the question wheth such a periodical al- 
ready exists but that none such is supported and 
sustained, and exerts such an influence as a peri- 
odical of the kind should do, is quite certain. 

There are various periodicals, monthly and 
weekly, devoted to the arts and sciences, and to 
the interests of mechanics, in various sections of 
the country—most of them of recent origin, and 
some of them conducted with signal ability. The 
literature of our time has also much improved ; 
and Neal and Arthur with others, and even the 
smoking old Knickerbocker himself, are engaged 
occasionally in giving the world useful lessons as 
to the dignity of labor, the worth of the industrial 
classes, and the claims they have to become intel- 
ligent, and the means by which it may be accom- 
plished. But few of us can expect to procure all 
these periodicals, or hunt ap much of this kind of 
literature, lumbered up as it is with much of a 
vastly different and less useful and meritorious 
character. 

But there is no reason why, with a periodical 
published in our State, such as has been hinted at, 
we may not have all that is important and desira- 
ble, and suited to our warts from all these sources. 
Then too, we have now in successful operation 
several associations, with their members actively 
engaged in mental and mutual cultivation; pre- 
paring essays and lectures, and with names en- 
rolled among them already known to fame as 
forcible and correct thinkers, fitted to aid in the 
important work of legislating for the State: and 
we have a right to expect that such a periodical 
may become the vehicle of a useful and interest- 
ing correspondence between these associations, and 
become the organ of their views, and the instru- 
ment of concentrating and diffusing them. The 
progress of opinion, and the experience of each, 
thus becoming the experience of all, will probably 
suggest speedier and better methods of conducting 
our associations to the desired end, at which they 
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sim. It may be the means of aiding in the forma- ( 
tion Of a more just public opinion regarding labor, |, 
‘and the men engaged in the wealth-producing pur- | 
suits ef life; and the medium of awakening a 
high self-respect among mechanics and their fami- \ 
lies, and become the cause of a broader and more |) 
general elevation. 

A general interest to establish and sustain such 
a periodical by the several associations and by me- 
chanics generally in the State, would unquestion- 
ably ensure an elegant and vigorous publication at 
a smal! annual expenditure of each. With such 
a periodical I should have strong hopes ef keep- | 
ing owr. wants and wishes prominently before the 
mind, with frequent suggestions fer improvement, | 
personal and public: I should have firm faith that | 
our assembling together would not be in vain, and || 
that we were not only capable of forming plans, 
but had the ability to execute them. Asto where 
such a periodical shall be started, or by whom con- | 
ducted, is te my mind a matter of less consequence 
than that it be worthily managed and properly sus- + 
tained. 

Another means of improvement suited to the 
present condition of the Mechanics of our State, is 
the establishment of a school fer apprentices and 
young men who are just out of their apprentice- 
ship, where they may make up deficiencies in their 
early education, and become thoroughly acquainted 
with the science of mechanics and those leading 
principles in other sciences that have an intimate | 
relation to the arts. There is still existing a very || 
general defect in the scientific knowledge of me- || 

hanies. We see it in the frequent violations of | 
a'l the rules of architecture wherever we go. 
Here and there may be found specimens of cor- 
rect taste in this department that afford plea- |, 
sure tg all beholders; but how frequently do we |, 
find gross violations, and how lamentably low is 
the public taste and knowledge upon the mat- || 
ter, that will tolera‘e such huge and mis-shapen || 
edifices as fill our towns and mar the country. |! 
This would not be so if mechanies were gen- | 
erally well qualified to lead and direct in the 
matter. Were master builders generally ac- 
quainted with the science of this business, the form 
and proportions, the location and arrangement of 
edifices would not be made by the builder or his 
wife, or by the suggestions of neighbors, all en- 
tirely ignorant of the principles of architecture.— 
The builder would first be consulted, and having 
been made acquainted with the general wants and 
wishes of the owner, would be able to reduce the 
whole matter to a system upon correct principles } 
of taste, convenience and economy, and when so. 
reduced and a plan presented and explained, it | 
would commend itself to every mind, and be ap- 
proved and adopted. In the progress of the work 
too, the end would be seen from ‘ke beginning, and 
alterations and extra jobs, and losses attending 
them, would all be ebviated. It would be seen 
that the mechanic not only understood the use of 
his tocls, but the science of his trade, and could be 
consulted as an intelligent, scientific and safe man, 
instead of being directed as a mechanic, or a toil- 
ng autoraton. Were builders qualified by an ac- | 
quaintance with science and the principles of their 
art, we should not witness foundation walls thrown 
from their places and crumbling in premature de- 
cay, plastering falling frem the ceiling in compara- 
tively new houses—the building forced out of level, 
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| principles as would meet the case. 
| supplied with the necessary teachers. 


| ence. 


obstructing the movement of doors—chimneys 
without a draft to carry off the smoke, nor any of 
the many anneyances that are so frequently met 
with in our dwellings. Ifa man wishes business 
performed by a professional man, a lawyer or a 
doctor, he consults with him and follows his direc- 


| tions, leaving the responsibility where it belongs, 
| with the person employed. But if a mechanic is 
| to be employed, the rule seems to be, in a great 
| measure, reversed. The mechanic is told what to 
do, instead of being consulted as to what should 


be done, and the best manner of doing it. The 
principles we have been trying to develope relative 


, to architecture, apply with about the same force to 


most other mechanical pursits, and with this gene- 
ral remark in regard to them, we will proceed to 
show how this defect in the education of our “ or- 


, der” can be remedied by a school under the pat- 


renage of mechanics. 

Such a schoel would be conducted upon such 
It would be 
It would be 

Its lecture 
room would be devoted to an illustration of sci- 
Its experiments would be of a practical 
character, and adapted to bring together and unite 
science and art—experiment and practice. It 
would become, at certain seasons, the favorite re- 
sort of tke active-minded—the persevering and at- 
tentive. It would stimulate, we should suppose, 


furnished with necessary apparatus. 


| the whole body of mechanics to a closer attention 


to the science of their business, and cause them in 
all their operations to seek for the laws which na- 
ture has established. 

But it may be objected that such an institution 
would be expensive, and that however desirable it 


| would be, mechanics cannot afford it. 


A very serious objection truly, and stated in 
terms strong enough to cause us to abandon all 
theugh: upon the subject, if the statement be true. 

The first remark I would make in answer to 
the objection is, that there are mechanics enough 
in the State, who have their sons at the various 
academies and colleges in the State, at an annual 
expense of more than enough to sustain such an 
institution as we prupose. And these sons of me- 
chanics with all this expense, are not fitted in* 
the institutions they now attend, in an appropriate 
manner for the active and useful pusuits of me- 
chanics. They are better prepared for other pur- 


; suits, and are crowded into the professions, where 
_ the community lose useful men, the professions are 


overstocked, and the mechanics are deprived of 
what might otherwise beeome ornaments. 

We think it may be stated as a fact that, in con- 
nection with our other enterprises, there would be 
young men enough, just out of their apprentice- 
ship, who would avail themselves of the advan- 


| tages of such an institution, to give it an ample 


support. There are, teo, a great many mechanics 
who are parents that weuld feel interest enough in 
their sons to send them to such an institu- 
tion during their apprenticeship, to keep it in ex- 
istence. 

And as a last resort, we believe the several me- 
chanic associations in the State are abundantly 
able to contribute a yearly sum sufficient to cover 
all deficiencies, to say the least, if not te give the 
school an adequate support. And they would be 
well repaid in the increase that would be given to 


| the spread of science and general intelligence and 
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the up-building of the mechanic interest in respecta- 
bility and honor. ; 

There is ability among the mechanics of Maine 
to sustain such an institution in activity and health. 

Finally. We have a great moral and intellec- 
tual enterprise upon our hands—resting upon us 
whether we acknowledge it or not—a duty which 
we are bound to perform independent of our own 
decisions. It is the great aim of life for which all 
our powers were given, and all other advantages 
conferred. Shall we dare, then, limit the means 
given us to accomplish an end, and consider the 
means as ends, and abanden reaching the true 
end, by a judicious use of means? This conclu- 
sien would be deplorable. If, then, the establish- 
ment of such a school as has been proposed is des- 
tined to accomplish the anticipated results, we 
ate bound, as accountable agents to-humanity and 
to God, to hold our powers, influence and posses- 
sions, as so many means of carrying it ferward. 

I have thus endeavored, in a plain and concisd 
manner, to present to you simple, cheap and fea- 
sible means for the improvement and elevation of 
mechanics. They are eminently conservative ir 
their character, and yet possess an active spirit of 
progress. They are laid upon those foundations 
on which rest the purity, stability and efficiency of 
eur Government. ‘They relate to virtue and intel- 
ligence. With these the human mind can over- 
ceme all obstructions, cenquer all prejudices and 
stand ferth upon the great level of human equality. 
They are the only true tests of hener and great- 
ness—the only sources of genuine happiness—the 
acknowledged badges of real respectability.— 
They sustain the man in his position, self-confi- 
dent and sure-footed, whatever may be his em- 
ployment. With a virtuous and honest heart, and 
a cultivated and active mind, the hod-carrier be- 
comes a man—the mechanic is no longer merely 
such, but a man—a thinking, intelligent man ;— 
equal to any station, superior to all mere place or 
profession, and honorable and worthy of respect, 
and sure of happiness, in any profession, station 
er place. Profession is an accident; virtue and 
intelligence are principles derived from Jehovah. 
The respectability and honor—the prejudice and 
disgrace attached to prefessions, are of the fashions 
of this world, that are rapidly changing and pass- 
ing away. But the respectabilty and the advan- 


tages of virtue and intelligence remain through all | 


time, and reach forth into eternity. The time was 
when to be known as a mechanic was to be con- 
sidered, as a matter of course, poor, ignorant and 
mean; while, to be known as a professional man, 
was, in the same way, to be considered wise, and 
honerable, and just. The progress made in the 
melioration of human condition has not yet quite 
reversed the rule, but it has in a great measure 
destroyed it. Other considerations than those of 
wealth and profession are now taken into the ac- 
count in estimating a man’s influence and respec- 
tability; and there is evidently growing up a com- 
mon sympathy in behalf of the laboring, self-edu- 
cated man, towards whom so much injustice has 
been exercised in times past. 

The measures we have proposed, all tend, and 


should be considered as so many instruments, to / 


promote self-education. Our mechanic associa- 
tions, our libraries, our collection of philosophical 
apparatus, our pericdical, our apprentices’ school, 
what are they but so many instruments and aids, 


‘to encourage and promote self-culture—the com- 

pound lever which shall move each individual to 
the highest exercise of his mental and moral pow- 
ers? Upon the influence of vigorous and intense 
_self-education among mechanics, by means of the 
| instruments named, and others connected with 
them, we base all our hopes of improvement and 
elevation in our order to a higher and better con- 
‘dition. I have no confidence in, and place no 
| value upon, any of the measures proposed or any I 
can conceive of, as ends. If they have any value 
|er are worthy of any consideration, it must be as 
means well calculated to promote self-cultivation, 
to arouse and stir the individual to make advances 





| in the worthy culture of the capacities and powers 
_with which he has been endowed by his Maker. 

I rejoice at the efforts that are making in the, 
world to place in the hands of every man the 


|| stoutest weapon of defence, a good education. I 


see in the movements for extending education in 


|| the old world and the new, by kings and republi- 


cans, an acknowledgment that a man is not a mere 
thing, but a unit among the spiritual creations of 
God; and that beneath the coarsest rags there 
beats a human heart, there throbs a human soul, 
having the capacity and the right to improvement 
that shall never end while eternity endures. 

What more appropriate place than New-Eng- 
land, and among whom better than her mechanics 
can this idea be better acknowledged in its largest 
extent, and adopted asa practical principle? The 
few every where, and inall professions, and against 
the heaviest discouragement, will make progress 
# and rise superior to the mass that rank with the 
foremost. If we labor for the few alone, we come 
short of our duty, and we fail in our enterprise. 
We must work for the mass and encourage each 
man to labor for himself like a true man. We 
must seek to get every manto throw as much mind 
as possible into all which he undertakes, and to in- 
duce him to have confidence and exercise an all- 
sustaining faith in his own powers of mental ac- 
) quisition, and really and in fact to be learned, 
whether he appears so or not. 


4 The work before us is not small, nor are our 


duties in regard to it light. It is said a view of 
j the present state of society in our beloved country 
discloses the fearful fact that ‘ our republican edi- 
fice at this time, is not sustained bv those columns 
of solid and ever-enduring adamant, intelligence 
and virtue, but its various parts are only clinging 
together by that remarkable cohesion—that mutual 
bearing and support which unsound portions of a 
structure may impart to each other; and which, 
as every mechanic well knows, will for a time, hold 
the rotten materials of an edifice together, although 
not one of its timbers could support its own weight.” 
If this be so, and there are too many startling in- 
) dications of the fact, it is certain that unless a new 
substructure can be placed beneath every buttress 
and angle of our boasted Temple of Liberty, it will 
\ totter and fall and bury all indwellers in its ruins ! 
Let us rather strive to save humanity from being 
thus buried in the dark grave of anarchy and igno- 
rance. Let us devoutly pray and perseveringly 
labor to have intelligence, virtue and religion 


go forth, 
Earth’s compass round, 

Till their high priesthood make earth, 
All owed ground.” 
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‘* Ah! dearest Anna, for your love I’m dying, 
li And at your feetI lie.” “I see you’re lying.” 
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Address ef the Home League 
Teo the People of the United States. 
The Annual Convention of the Home LeaGvE took place || 
in this city, agreeably to the notice given in a former Ma- || 
gazine, on the 13th October last. The election of officers 
was as follows :—President, Gen. James Tallmadge, New- 
York ; First Vice President, Governor Mablon Dickerson, 
New Jersey; Second, James Brewster, Connecticut ; 
Third, Dr. J. W. Thompson, Delaware; Fourth, Harmar | 
Denny, Pennsylvania. Recerding Secretary, L. D. Chapin ; 
Corresponding do., T. B. Wakeman; Treasurer, William 
G. Lambert; of New-York. Central Committee or Coun- 
cil, Joseph Blunt, C. C. Haven, A. Chandler, J. D. P. Og- 
den, John Camp\ell, of New-York city; Samuel Oakley, | 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Joseph Burden, Troy, N. ¥.; Charles | 
S. Morgan, Virginia; John S. Riddle, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Joseph Grinnell, Allen Putnam, of Massachusetts; Wm. B. 
Kinney, New Jersey. 
FretLow Citizens: When a country gifted as 
ours has been by tke beneneficent bounties of | 
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free, sovereign, and independent, to esteem na- 
tional defence as much a right as that ef individu- 
als, to have a home and a policy of our own, de- 
serving of eur regard and protection, is rather 
deemed trancerdental. We find popular leaders, 
and many of the public presses, daily warning 
against the protecting policy as an infringement on 
the constitution, and inconsistent with their en- 
lightened notions of changing the selfish nature of 
man, and of revolutionizing the world by a uni- 
versal non-resisting Free Trade. That which is 
known to be an imposture, professed, but never 
practised by England and now virtually repudiated 
by her, as well as abandoned by France, Russia, 


|| Germany, and nearly all the independent sovereign- 


ties in Europe, is adhered to by us as the “‘ world’s 
last hope.’’ We become vain of wearing the cast 
off livery of foreign States, and the enemies of 
popular government exult in scorn to see how easily 


Providence, possessing every advantage of soil, || Weare cajoled by them. Tocombat this fatal delu- 
climate, free institutions, and the blessing of pro- | 810M, and to exhibit the history, principles, and policy 
found peace, finds itself arrested in its onward || Of protection, as connected with our home interests, 
career, its commerce languishing, its agricultural || ¥® shall now proceed to fulfil the duties assigned 








preducts a burden, its Internal Improvements sus- }, 
pended, its manufacturing and laboring classes |; 
without adequate employment, and the credit of | 
the General Government, as well as that of many || 
of the States, crippled or repudiated, it is cer- | 
tainly the duty, as well as the privilege of an As- || 
sociation, constituted as the Home League is, to || 
present their views to the public with the hope of 
remedying some of the existing evils. Were our 
labors merely confined to sectional views, to the 
advancement of one portien of national interests | 
in preference of any ether, we might be suspected | 
of narrow and selfish motives ; but our principles | 
and proceedings are known to be the reverse of | 
these. Several conventions have been held in this 
city, composed of delegates from every section of 
the country interested in the protection of Ameri- || 
can labor, and the advancement of our home con- || 
cerns. In all their discussions, animated by a spirit | 
of patriotic investigation, impartial but not neutral, } 
they have endeavored to enlighten the public mind || 
with arguments based on facts, statistically de- || 
duced, rather than by abstract theories. The in- || 
formation sought for by some of the representatives | 
in Congress, but refused, through the influence of | 
party vassalage, has been obtained by us and | 
eee before the people. This information, it is | 

elieved, was eminently serviceable in the forma- | 
tion of the Tariff now in operation; and were | 
that measure allowed to exert its beneficial influ- | 
ence, undisturbed by sectional and pafty warfare, | 
we should scarcely deem it necessary, at this time, 

© continue our labors. 

But our country is lamentably divided by local | 
preferences, produced, in some measure, by seem- 
ingly antagonistic interests. The machinations of 
political aspirants, aidec by foreign and sectional 
influences, have a constant tendency to paralyze 
the free action of the people, and to subvert the 
public good. The abstruse dogmas of political 
economy, under the specious name of Free Trade, 
are artfully combined with party-creeds and official 
promises, so as to seduce our countrymen to throw 
away their elective franchise for that which profiteth 
them nothing. Thus our national interests are 
prostituted, and one would almost suppose we 
were scarcely able to walk without the aid of party 














fleading-strings or foreign crutches. To be really 


us by the members of the Home League. 

Among the resolutions which were passed at our 
Anniversary were the following, to which we re- 
spectfully request your attention : 

Resolved, That our first duty as American citizens 
is a preference to the country which is the land of 
our birth or the home of our cheice; and that we 
are bound steadfastly to maintain those principles 
which will advance its prosperity. One of these 
principles, we believe to be, that of fostering all the 
industrial pursuits and useful arts that may tend to 
our support and independence as a natiou. This 
Convention, therefore, openly takes the ground that 
all the revenue necessary for an economical and 
liberal administration of the Government should be 
levied by discriminating duties for the protection of 
American iudustry, the encouragement of the useful 
arts, and the support of our National Independence. 

Resolved, That any policy by which adequate pro- 
tection to American interests is to be subverted, 
would be a violation ef the privileges now accorded 
tv the industrieus and enterprising citizens whese 
capital and labor are involved in the mutual interests 
of agricultare, manufactures, and mechanical pur- 
sults; and would, moreover, be an infraction of that 
trust reposed in our Gevernment, which is so essen- 
tial to bind the people and the States to the Union. 

Resolved, That this Convention, in common with 
the free industrial classes throughout the country, 
approves the general principle of protection for the 
sake of protection, not incidental, nor horizontal, and 
least of all, accidental ; but a liberal, well-digested, 
and whatever its imperfections, mostacceptable Tariff, 
being new passed, without compremise, by the inde- 
pendent votes of the friends of Home Industry, it 
will be our determined and most zealous aim to 

ward it from repeal, or the insidious attacks of hire- 
ing presses in foreign interest, and from being sacri- 
ficed by sectional or political enemies, or “ base, re- 
volting ’’ friends. 

Resolved, Thatas the example of the United States 
in offering reciprocal treaties, upon Free Trade 
principles, has been counteracted by a narrow system 
of foreign policy, favoring some portion of our home 

roduets to the great oo ace of others, and 

as been decidedly prejudical to the general interests 
of the country, it is due to our national honor and 
welfare to be just in regard to our own States as 
well as friendly to foreign nations; and without 
abandoning a liberal spirit of international trade, we 
ought to maintain our own essential rights, and foster 
the — and oe ae of our own country, in 
prefere e 


nee to ary r. 
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Resolved, That the protection and promotion of the 
arts of peace constitute an integral part of the 
strength and sovereignty of a nation, and deserve, 
as a defenee, the patronage of Government as much 
as navies or standing armies. It is the decided 
opinion, therefore, of this Conventien, that our coun- 
try requires the formation of a HomME DEPARTMENT 
devoted te the industrial interest of the country, in- 
cluding those of agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, mining, the fisheries, and Internal Improve- 
ments, which, in connection with commissieners of 
the customs, should steadily furnish reperts to Con- 
gress and the country at large, by which our Legis- 
lators and our citizens generally may be benefitted. 

Resolved, That the members of this Convention, 
representing the united Home League of the whole 
country, disclaim, as they have ever done, a blind al- 
legianee to any party; but, uniting with the inde- 
pendent and true friends of home interests of all par- 
ties, they seek to advance the general welfare of the 
whole country by the diffusion of patriotic sentiments 
and the practice of inalienable American principles, 


Resolved, That a great change in public opinion | 


having been brought about by the statistieal facts 
and arguments published by the Home League As- 
sociation, we now urge on the Central Committee the 
continuance of such publications. We wish farmers, 
especially, to see the value of our home market for 
those agriculjural preducts they cannot send abroad 
without paying from 100 to 1,000 per cent more du- 
ties than are levied on imports taken in exchange 
for them, and we want our citizens generally to un- 
derstand the fact, that protection is not for the bene- 
fit of monopolists at home, but to defend us against 
those abroad; fer, with our home market secure 
against excessive imports of such goods as we can 
and eught to manufacture, every such article, amply 
protected, will become cheaper by the effect of home 


competition, and thus put an end te smuggling, as 
P a geting 


as well as foreign rivalship. 

Resolved, That a union of education and labor, is 
as advantageous to a young nation desirous to intro- 
duce the useful arts, as schooling and learning a 
trade is among the enterpising young men of an .- 
dustrious community. The expense of introducing 
skill and costly experiments to obtain perfection in 
any mechanical and manufacturing pursuits, »hould 
be indemnified by those who are benefittec wy it; 
and if your country is enriched by successful appro- 

riations of individual capitalists for these objects, it 
is for its interest te protect them, or, at least, to pay 
the cost ef learning the trades which enterprise and 
ingenuity have introduced. 


Resolved, thercfore, That protection is right in | 


principle as well as practice. Every nation that 
adopts this policy advances in civilization and inde- 
pendence ; all who neglect and abanden it, either re- 
main poor and igrorant, or retrograde inte barbarity. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all our fellow- 
citizens who wish to see our own laboring men well- 
educated, well-clothed, and well-fed, to give prefer- 


ence to fabrics made at home by our own freemen, || 


rather than to use imported luxuries fer the main- 
tenance of unfortunate foreign serfs. 

Resolved, That the interests of agriculture and 
manufactures are ene and indivisible, as demonstra- 
ted alike by the experience of our own and the his- 
tory of other ceuntries ; that the importance of the 
home market, created by manwfacturing, is strikingly 
exemplified by the fact, that the prices of land, of 
bread-stuffs, and provisions, were doubled during 
the operatien ef the Tariff policy ; and although the 
exportation of the two latter has hoon diminished by 
foreign restrictions, the home consumptiou has vastly 
increased. 

Resolved, That while the immense contractions of 
our currency within the last few years, inevitably 
causing a reduction of the prices of all producis, has 
necessarily redueed the money prees of jay ., we 


rejoice to believe and know that, as soon as the new 
Tariff shall have had time to exert its fair and full 
effect in giving acvivity to business and steady em- 
pooneat to industry, the general condition of the 
aboring clesses will be sensibly and permanent] 
improved, and the actual reward of labor increased, 
whatever its money price shall be. 

Resolved, That it is hereby recommeneed to the 
friends of the protection of home labor throughout 
the Union, to press the importance of this subject on 
the attention ef the laboring men of the country in 
every practicable manner, and to require of the can- 
didates for Congress especially, express and unequi- 
vocal avewals of their soundness en this question, 
and their determination to consider it secondary to no 
other interest, but to uphold faithfully the principle 
and policy of protection. 

Such, fellow-citizens, are some of the leading 
principles and condensed arguments of the Asso- 
ciation, which now authorises us to address you. 
Before presenting our views in connection with 
them more fully, we deem it of some importance 
to give a brief statement of the origin and pro- 
gress of what is called the Protective Policy in 
the United States. 

Its history may be told in few words. There 
has been nothing constant in it, but change; noth- 
ing settled, but to keep it the -bleeding victim of 
party warfare. Although entitled to boast of be- 
‘ing first among our legislative enactments, the 

favored offspring of the Fathers of the Constitu- 


| 








tion, its claim to legitimacy has been, of late, 
|| boldly questioned. To repudiate it, has become the 
|, settled policy of those who first warmly espoused its 
adoption. The extremes of the Union have changed 
| sides in regard to it. Its first friends were from 
| the South ; its earliest enemies, those af the North, 
|who, at last, convinced of its advantages, now 
“faithfully advocate its permanency. The Middle 
| States, alone, have been its constant supporters. 
| The West, generally, is in its favor; but her re- 
|presentatives have not uniformly voted fer it, 
without some political compromise. Whilst, how- 
| ever, it has thus been always’clearly espoused by @ 
| majority of the States, and been sanctioned by the 
| delegated sovereignty of the people, as expressed 
| by all their Presidents, from the days of Washing- 
'| ton to the present time, (except the elder Adams, 
||and he, we believe, was not oppesed to it,) yet 
such has been the effects of party manceuvreing 
| and political log-rolling, that either by direct at- 
‘tacks or cunning abstractions, its energies have 
been crippled, and its very existence now remains 
an accident. A Tariff, it is true, has at length 
been passed, which acknowledges the principles 
of discriminative protection incidental to obtaining 
!@ revenue, but nothing is more certain than that 
nothing is yet decided as to its being continued ; 
and under the influence of political inebriety, and 
|| vacillating legislation, no dependence can be placed 
|upon it. We consider, therefore, the pretective 
| policy as completely unsettled now, as it ever has 
‘been. Its enemies still keep possession of the 
field, and are recruiting new levies to repair their 
late defeat; and unless greater confidence can in 
some way be continued, by which capitalists can 
have faith in the Government er security for their 
investments, the whole fabric of our domestic in- 
dustry and internal improvements must be leveled 
in the dust. ‘ 
The temporary repudiation of the existing Tariff, 
we regard as nothing. Friends and foes have been 
disappointed in their predictions of what it would 
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ponies. Those whe expected a miraculous change 
y its enactment, as immediate and palpable as 
that of converting water into wine, have been 
sadly out of time in their calculations. If the 
seed, however, is not childishly pulled out of the 
ground ere its fibres are allewed to germinate, 
abundant advantages will it produce in good season 
for every interest in the land. Its nature is es- 
scntially life-giving and conservative, and its influ- 
ence will be home-felt. It recognises, ia its fea- 
tures, a favoring of the whole commonwealth, in- 
stead of a sectional or foreign preference; and, 
with a few alterations, may be made a standard 
measure by which to shape our national improve-. 
ments, and secure, by a permanent revenue, ade- 
quate protection. 

But permanency, we apprehend, is not the lead- 
ing interest with those who control popular gov- 
ernments; and we fear the present, as well as any 
other Tariff, that is fairly protective of the whole 
interests of the country, will be short-lived. A 
decided choice and action on the part of the peo- 
ple, will alone secure a Protectivs GoveRN- 
MENT; and without such a government the States 
will be like icebergs, terrible in conflict, and if di- 
vided, lost in a “‘ sea of troubles.” The election 
and preservation of a protective government, we 
look upon as the test question of the Union. 


To conjecture what may be the future history of 
the protective system, would, under existing cir- 
cumstances, be deemed idle or superfluous. New 
fermations are now going on in the organic rela- 
tions and commercial policy of the old werld, the 
effects of which must be sensibly felt on our shores. 
War, with its volcanic eruptions, no longer dis- 
turbs and terrifies the nations, but peace is found 
to have its miseries which neither human wisdom 
nor fortitude can avert. Almost every thing abroad 
seems to be going into a state of liquidation. 
There are premonitions in the decline and fall of 
states which it would be unwise in us not to be 
prepared for. In every way we must be affected 
by them; and whether the starving many, or the 
privileged few, are in the ascendancy; whether 
the stringent remedies, used to uphold their tot- 
tering existence, are to be relaxed or more rigo- 
rously esiorced, this country must participate 
deeply in the result. “There has not yet been time 
to form any conclusions upon the influence which 
our new treaty with England, and the existing 
Tariff, will have; but we doubt not they will be 
beneficial. 

A more serious consideration is demanded in re- 
lation to our Home connexions. The great ques- 
tion, whether free American industry sha]l stand 
or fall, is a far more exciting and momentous sub- 
ject ef discussion. It cannet be expected that the 
two extremes of Northern and Southern disputants 
about Protection, whe eonsider their interests to be 
wide as the poles asunder, can easily agree on any 
policy, although that policy should be ultimately 
and mutuaily advantageous. The one great ob- 
stacle which kindles irreconcileable hostility, and 
which, the more it is attempted to be suppressed, 
grows into more frightful dimensions, is sure to 
prevent even a compromise again on the subject 
ef a Tariff. The banner of free trade is already 
hoisted by its uncompromising advocates at the 
South to obtain its sectional preferences, and the. 
advocates and defenders of free labor in the North- 





ern, Middle and Western States, seeking to pro- 











| vocates of rich monopolists merely. 








tet themselves in their constitational privileges, 
will not be fettered by any servile exactions. The 
issue is a momentous one. Those who have the 
Union to defend, and will defend it so long as they 


| can enjoy its advantages, will not, we think, be un- 


willing to have the question of protection te free 
labor, or the security of a reciprocal commerce, 
decided by the great Western States, the agricul- 
tural yeomany of the land, who are most interested 
in the matter. To them, then, we appeal confi- 
dently, solemnly to understand and settle this sub- 
ject amicably and forever. Protection to their in- 
cerests involves all that the manufacturing and free 
working citizens of the North and Middle States 
ask for. Home industry and home consumption, 
steady and thriving occupations| for our laboring 
classes of both sexes, the premotion of internal 
and fereign commerce, the advancement of all our 
national improvements, consistent with the secu- 
rity of a sound credit, encouragement to the fishe- 
ries, mining interests, and the creation ef a curren- 
cy for the exchanges equal te specie in security, 
but with less risk and expense; these are some 
of the objects which the friends of American in- 
dustry, the advocates of protection for the whole 
Union, have steadfastly and zealously asked for. 

We will now proceed, with as much brevity as 
possible, to discuss the principles on which our 
advocacy of these measures are founded. 

And first of all, we wish the public to under- 
stand our position. Entirely free from vassalage 
to any party, composed as the Home League is 
and has been of independent men of all parties, 
acting in favor of our home interests, we are not 
willing te be charged with being the exclusive ad- 
We are tho- 
roughly and conscientiously convinced, by the mest 
faithful investigation which our minds are able to 
give the subject, that the protective pelicy and an 
acknowledged Protective GovERNMENT, will 
conduce more to the advantage and growth of our 
common country, in all its interests, than any 
other course which can be devised. In asking 
protection for the free laborers of the Northern 
and Middle States, for the enterprising manufac- 
turers of Lowell or Pittsburg, who have risked 
thieir capital in introducing the costly improve- 
ments aad machinery of Europe, to establish our 
own independence and industry, we do not peti- 
tion for a privilege mailitating with the general 
rights of the community. To monopoly of any 
sort, and the influence which monopolists, foreign 
or domestic, strive to maintain in our country, we 
oppose uncompromising hostility. We wish for 
home cempetitien, and our home markets to our- 
selves, and such connexions only with other na- 
tions as will enable us to exchange what surplus 
products we have for a fair equivalent, on the 
principles of true reciprocity, value for value; but 
not te be compelled to take what we do not want, 
or what would injure the growth of any of our es- 
sential interests, when no foreign nation will offer 
us any such gratuitous preference. 

Again, we reject with scorn the silly netions 
which some impute to us, of seeking to introduce 
the culture of articles unsuited te our soil and cli- 
mate; such as tea, coffee, spices, and the like 
luxuries, because we ask the fostering aid of Gov- 
ernment to establish and improve the arts of weav- 
ing, spinning, machine-making, mining, ship-build- 
ing, &c., by which other governments protect the 























interests of their subjects. We insist that labor 
is the great common staple of the whole country 
deserving and needing protection—that free la- 
bor, especially, requires defence against the en- 
ervachments of foreign pauper labor, and the sec- 
tional preference given to the products of slave 
labor, as long as no market is secured for the pro- 
ducts of the free farmers and manufacturers of 
the North and West. We believe that a discrim- 
inating and impartial protection of the most 
promising pursuits of industry, for all classes of 
our citizens, according to their respeetive advan- 
tages of soil, climate, and faculties, is the first 
duty of popular government, whereby the greatest 
amount of wealth and comfort will be obtained 
for the whole community. We think that such 
protection should be ample, positive, and not va- 
cillating ; not incidental, but special; adequate 
to the security and growth of whatever interest is 
intended to be protected. Any shifting, half-way | 
pretended protective policy, is no policy at all. It. 
is a fraud on the patriotic believer in the good 
faith of our Government; and the effect of it, as 
already practised, is to be seen in the halting con- 
fidence placed by our capitalists in the continu- 
ance of the present Tariff. No new mills are set 
in motion, and many that were suspended still re- 
main so. That protection which is merely for the 
sake of revenue, is as uncertain as the revenue it- 
self, a mere mockery of the term. To the Com- 
mittee, who have given the subject impartial and 
faithful investigation, no fallacy seems so absurd 
as that of refusing to discriminate decidedly what 
objects are worthy of protection in this coun- 
try, except that of refusing to protect those so dis- 
criminated. Any trifling legislation of this sort, 
whether by excessive, transient, or half-way duties, 
under the mask of friendly interest for those who 
ask for favors in good faith or not at all, is a re- 
proach upon any government. Those who are 
stretched en this rack cannot fail to consider ex- 
tinction of existence as a greater boon than such 
deubtful protection. 

That the free trade doctrine of open ports, ard 
an unrestricted intercourse with communities com- 
posed of moneyed monopolists and a dependent! 
pauper population, would necessarily place our| 
few capitalists, and free, well-conditioned, laboring | 
classes in a direct losing competition with their | 
foreign rivals, cannot be Joubted. Let us suppose, | 
for the sake of seeing our exact situation in such| 
an event, that the Tariff were entirely repealed ;| 
an event which seems to be desired by some, and 
which would not be much worse than any | 
porising incidental protection. The facilities of| 
improved navigation would immediately bring us! 
into juxtaposition with our competiters in all em-) 
ployments. Our wheat, flour, provisions, and other 
products of our soil and industry would not, to be} 
sure, be admitted into England or other Etropean | 
countries, where they are prohibited, or not wanted; 
but their manufactures, the products of their la-| 
borers, their capitalists, would have free scope in 
eur markets. And, under these circumstances, | 
what would be the condition of the American la-| 
borer in h's own country? Is he a manufacturer? | 
Uuless labor declined to the prices given abroad, 
and capital was to be obtained at English rates of 
interest, ruin must inevitably ensue, deluged as our 
markets would be with foreign fabrics. Is he a 
farmer? What new outlet could he have for his 
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produce, to take the place of that steady consump- 
tion received from the hitherto protected, but now 
ruined manufacturers and laborers, who would be 
compelled, pear to be his rivals instead of con- 
sumers? Is he a mechanic, er relying in any way 
upon his daily labor for the comforts of an inde- 
pendent support? Either foreign laborers would 
supersede him, or a reduction in the prices of his 
own labor, down to the standard which would be 
necessary to enable the manufacturers here to em- 
ploy him, would take place; and thus, instead of 
any one growing rich by the experiment on this 
side of the Atlantic, we should all have to strip 
ourselves of our abounding comforts, and become 
losing partners with the poor depressed operatives 
of foreign countries, or be compelled to work like 
serfs to maintain moneyed aristecracies and gov- 
ernments leaded with debt. Our few capitalists 
who, by their superior enterprise and improve 

ments, might be tempted to continue their works 
in operation, would have constantly to contend with 
the falling circumstances of foreign English manu- 
facturers, broken down by the loss of their Euro- 
pean markets, for, as long as they were selling out 
their goods here at a sacrifice, no American manu- 
facturer nor joint stock company, ever so well en- 
dowed, could realize any profit. Let any one now 
say that we should be gainers by any change of 
condition like this. Are the free citizens of this 
country prepared to enter into partnership with @ 
people so embarrassed? Would the country be 
benefitted by having London docks transferred to 
New-York harbor, or the shops of Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, and Manchester opened in our cities, or 
half a million of paupers hired by our citizens to 
displace as many of our own free industrious work- 
men? Such, however, would be the result of 
open ports; and such the effect of foreign influ- 
ence on our Home interests, deprived of protection. 

Any one may see the effect of this leveling free 
trade system in the present condition of our com- 
merce and navigation, brought about by our un- 
fortunate treaties, falsely called reciprocal. Whe 
now monepolizes the freighting business which 
once supported our enterprising ship owners ? 
Danes, Swedes, Papenburgers, Hamburgers, and 
others, now take and bring a great deal of what 
we were ence the carriers of, on such terms as 
they can get, and which their destitution of our 
accustomed comforts compels them to covet. Look 
into our sea-ports and see the fleets of splendid 
packets and carrying-ships, moored without em- 
ploy, matted and dismantled as during the war or 
embargo. Listen to the clamors of our seamen, 
deprived of their once liberal wages, whilst not a 
freight is to be obtained that will remunerate an 
American ship owner, for the cost of carrying it. 
This is the free trade policy. This it is, to em- 
brace a community of interests with the reduced 
dependants of impoverished and enslaved foreign 
states. 

Let us now take a hasty glance at the reverse of 
this picture. Whilst our foreign commerce, which 
has ever been the pet interest of the whole coun- 
try, costing us untold millions to establish it by 
diplomacy and to defend it with our navy, in order 
to create occupations for our foreign carrying- 
trade, finds itself prostrated by the effect of that 
policy which merchants engaged in foreign com- 
merce generally uphold, the rapid increase of our 
coasting-trade, under the influence of what may 
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be called our navigation law, proves fully the ad- 
vantage of protection. Indeed, were it not for 
this trade and the iaternal communications on our 
lakes and rivers, by steam and canal navigation, 
this country might almost as well be without its 
shipping interest. Their relative position is strik- 
ing enough at present. Depressed as business has 
been of late, commerce within eur own borders 
still goes on to an immense extent. It is not unu- 
sual to hear of vessels making voyages of fifteen 
to twenty days, from Buffalo to Chicago, and back, 
and realize more than European freights by them; 
in some instances,as high as $6,000 to $10,000. 
In the Express of this city, we see one vessel re- 
ported last month, as making over $1,500 in less 
than five days, from Syracuse. This branch, too, 
ef our national thrift, is sure to increase as long as 
it is protected; but the Free Trade notiens of 
open ports, and free navigation fer foreigners as 
well as ourselves, in our own waters, were to pre- 
vail, how long would it be before every coaster and 
steamboat would have to compete with such craft 
as now lays up our foreign marine ? 

The shipping interest, and every thing con- 
nected with our commerce on the ocean, is one of 
great importance ; but it is in a most unprotected 
state, and what is worse, there does not appear to 
be any immediate effectual mode for protecting it. 
Existing treaties must be fulfilled, and prevailing 
prejudices, among commercial men, are not easily 
abandoned. For many years they have had the 
carrying-trade almost to the exclusion of every 
other flag, and, of course, were stout declaimers 
in favor of Free Trade, when free to themselves 
only; but now, things are changed ; their foreign 
cempetitors are in the field, ravenous for a share 
of the spoils, and will avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages which peace and free intercourse will 
now give them. Our ship-owners and seamen 
must now look at home for empley, or submit to 
the reduced wages and rates of freight which 
ether carriers take. We see no other alternative. 


Daily encroachments are made by England, 
under the sanction of treaty stipulations accorded 
to her, to circumvent our direct trade from the 
Atlantic sea-ports, by preferences to her colonial 
subjects, especially in Canada. Our western States 
are offered direct bribes, to abandon the sending 
their produce down our rivers, railroads, and ca- 
nals; sure to find as good prices on the lakes 
connecting them, with British merchants privileged 
by their government to enter goods in England on 
better terms than those accorded to American 
shippers from our own perts. Witness the effect 
of a late regulation of their protective government 
once professing free trade so stoutly. The last 
steamer brings the following : 

“The Board of trade has decided, that hams, 
smoked and dried in Canada, froia salted pork, im- 
ported from the United States, are admissible at the 
duty of 3s. 6d. per cwt. On hams, imported direct 
from the United States, the duty is 14s. per cwt.”’ 

The warehousing system recently got up in eur 
sea-ports, and now pressed so vehemently before 

s, we consider unfriendly to the protected 
interests generally, and not likely to benefit eur 
shipping interest as anticipated. If all foreign 
vessels are allowed to bring all ‘sorts of foreign 
goods and pile them up in our warehouses ad Jidi- 
éum, without paying duties, but ready to be re- 
exported in foreign vessels, or to take precedence 


American 
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in our own market whenever there is an opening, 
thus keeping our own manufactures in perpetual 
abeyance, and interfering with our own shipping 
interest, we do not see the advantage that our 
country would derive by the operation. If we 
must give up the sound policy of collecting the 
revenue by cash payments on arrival, which is the 
most annoying angle of our defence in the eyes of 
our hostile rivals, let us, at least, de it with some 
defence to our own interest; let our shipping in- 
terests be preferred by a discrimination which they 
so much need. Instead of allowing all imports 
the benefit of the warehousing system on credit, 
let it be allowed only to goods imported in Ame- 
Fican vessels, and we should like it the better if 
restricted also te goods oneAmerican account. Let 
all other imports have the advantage of, and be 
subjected to, the warehousing scheme, but be lia- 
ble to cash duties on arrival, as at present. 

We do not desire to be brought into closer alli- 
ance, and more unrestricted intercourse with those 
who have too much advantage over us at present. 
If the warehousing system would achieve one half 
the blessings its friends count upon, we would 
gladly yield to its trial, although convinced of its 
general impolicy. But we are satisfied it is a de- 
lusion; one of those foreign schemes applicable 
_to England, perhaps, in her present state, but ill 
suited and injurious to our growing republic. As 
members of the Home League, advocating the 
policy of protestion for al] our home interests, we 
should deplore the abandonment of the present 
system of cash duties, as inconsistent with a wise 
and liberal economy. But if the warehousing 
plan is to be introduced, we trust it will be placed 
on a footing in connexion with our coastwise regu- 
lations, protective to our own navigation, and not 
on the plan of what are called reciprocal treaties, 
yielding our own rights to foreigners by saerifices 
of our ewn offering. 

In proceeding further to discuss the policy of pro- 
tection, it is due to the agricultural interest not to 
omit the elaims which our farmers and northern 
producers have, upon a fair share of discrimina- 
tion, in their favor. To them, the security of the 
heme market for consumption is not only all-im- 
portant, but a steady outlet for their surplus pro- 
ducts should be secured. The sectienal preference 
now existing in favor of the products of the South, 
cannot fail to be considered by the free and hardy 
yeomanry of the northern and western States, as 
“aye to those who live under a milder sky, and 

ave certain chartered privileges of which they 
are naturally tenacious. Our free workingmen 
cannet fail to view the advantage derived by slave 
labor, in any other light than a grievous monopoly. 
However constitutional it may be, they will so 
consider it; and unless the protecting arm of Gov- 
errment is aliowed to be extended for their relief, 
without exciting the invidious repreaches cf our 
Southern brethren, it should not be expected that 
they will be contented. If, as has been stated, 
labor is the great common staple of the country, 
which is every where entitled to protection, free 
labor is pre-eminently so, as constituting the vital 
element of our free institutions. The free farmer 
asks for a market for his wheat at a price equiva- 
lent to supporting him as a freeman, without seek- 
ing relief from poor laws, or employing slaves to 
till his lands. The free mechanic, also, who helps 
to sustain the farmer by consuming his produce 
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demands the right of makirg and selling his 
shoes, shovels, or other articles he is most expert 
in making, without being interfered with by the 
import of foreign fabrics, paid fer by the exports 
of cotton. He wishes to werk and maintain him- 
self and family; but in an open market this ia| 
impossibie, without coming down to the level of | 
slave or pauper laber. Here, then, we see that | 
free trade and free laber are incompatible, without 
reducing the freeman to the bare rates of sub- | 
sistence accorded to the slave or serf. 

Now, neither the farmer nor mechanic are con- | 
tented to be disfranchised and debarred the privi-| 
leges of freemen, whilst a portion of their own | 
countrymen, possessing a sure market for the pro- | 
ducts of their slaves, deny them the right of liv- | 
ing by free \laber, unless reduced to the degrada- | 
tion of working for the same miserable subsistence | 
allowed to slaves. Even viewed constitutionally, | 
the owner of athousand slaves, chattels of indus- | 
try, or labor-saving machines, as they are called | 


} 
| 
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tom-House, we deem to be highly expedient. In 
the present changing and unsettled condition of 
all commercial States, seeking in every way to 
prefer their own interests, there is no way to guard 
our essential privileges and to maintain our inde- 
pendence, but by exercising the keenest vigilance, 
and understanding what is for our own benefit. 
Our general policy is essentially pacific. And 


whilst we admit the propriety of maintaining spe- 


cial departments for war and state concerns, we 


| see no reason why the paramount relations of trade, 


agriculture, internal improvements, and domestic 
industry, should be left unprovided with an efficient 
and permanent bureau of: surperintendence de- 
voted to our home interests. We trust the Gov- 


ernment will, therefore, speedily be provided with 


an agency for this purpose. Such an establish- 
ment could not be considered as a useless expense. 
It would more than repay the cost, in seeking out 
and defending new chaanels for the enterprise and 
industry of our citizens, and in protecting us from 


at me —v — no meray _ a eo | hasty and vacillating legislation, subversive of all 
tected than the free farmer with a thousand cattle, || permanent prosperity. In the language of the 
er the free manufacturer with a thousand looms, | Suaeeiie Sureine of the Navy, a sn re that, 
chattels of industry. All are alike objects of pro- || “ the wealth of a nation does not consist in the 
tection; and whether planter, farmer, or manu- || quantity of gold it may have in its treasury; the 
facturer, are entitled to equal privileges. Any || economy of a nation is not shown, cnly in the 
— to me the wages of the ges: = | smallness of its expenditures. It is rich, only in 
servile standard, or to measure his rights by | proportion as its ple are rich; and it is eco- 
— aa the slave, is preposterous, and not to be | nomical, only so far as it applies the public money 
tolerated. | to uses more valuable to the people who pay it, 

But it is not our object, in thus placing this most || than the money itself. This P de etek: pees 
delicate question in a bolder view than usual, to |! for national thrift; but is the only sense in which 
deny any right of security or protection to that i national economy is of any value.’” A Home De- 
portion of our fellow-citizens who are supported | partment, acting upon these principles, and A 
by the peculiar privileges constitutionally enjoyed Protective GovERNMENT, wisely discriminating 
bythem. But it is to combat their denial of simi- || in the choice of pursuits for the exercise of the in- 
lar protection to those, — —— . = || dustry, intelligence, and enterprise of the people, 
Seiess Bitte hae’ Soemar tere] chalice Seoetoennae eat 

. | would soon render the United States rich, powerfu 

all—we mean adequate, pesitive protection, whether | and independent. Our union would ake pre- 
it is bya eer climate, er —— ee || served; the high destiny we aspire to, be attained ; 
grant, or a discriminating Tariff. erever || and our country would leng enjoy the proud dis- 
labor, the great element of our growth and inde- | tinction of being free, sovereign, and independent. 





pendence as a nation requires security and en- | 
couragement, there, the protecting hand of Gov- |, 
ernment, should be stretched out with wise bene- | 


Powers TRE Scutrptor.—The Philadelphia 
Nerth American mentions a report, coming from 


ficence. Let this principle be adopted and steadily \ this city, that Hiram Powers, the American sculp- 


adhered to, and there will be an end to any in- || 
vidious interference of one portion of our citizens | 
with the rights and privileges of the other. We} 
urgently entreat our Southern friends seriously to 
take this view of the subject, so momentous in its 
consequences, and not to countenance their gov- | 
ernors and statesmen in using such terms as robber 
and pirate, towards the free farmer and manufac- 
turer who asks only for a fair share of the pretec- 
tive fabric of Government which he helps build up 
and support. We entreat them to weigh well and 
not slightingly, the value of our glorious Union, 
worthy in itself of all protection, but whose very 
existence depends upon the maintenance of free 
labor, free discussion, and free principles. It will 
be well if these considerations are received calmly, 
impartially, and with patriotic feelings. In such a 


light only, are they now presented. : 


Before closing our remarks in favor of the prin- 
ciples and policy of protection, we must be per- 
mitted to say a few words in favor of establishing 
a Home Department of the government, which, 
in connexion with the commissioners of the Cus- 


tor, is dead, having been stabbed by an Italian ar- 
tist. If this report is true, then indeed has Art 
lost one of its chiefest ornaments. The North Amer- 
ican justly speaks in high terms of his great prom- 
ise, which needed but experience and opportunity 
to place him first in the list of living sculptors. 





(> Hear what Sir Astley Cooper says, on the 
subject of intoxicating liquors: ‘“‘I never suffer 
ardent spirits in my house, because I think it an 
evil spirit. If persons using it could witness the 
white livers, the dropsies, and the shattered ner- 
vous systems which I have as the consequences of 
drinking, they would say that ardent spirits ard 
poison are synenymous terms.’ 

I 


Tue Tear or Symratey.—The Charleston 
Courier, in calling attention to a comcert, says, 
“ any one can obtain admissien by dropping a tear 
of sympathy in the shape of a quarter of a dollar 
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The Improvement of Agriculture 


As an Art and a Profession; 
AN ADDRESS 


AT THE ANNUAL CATTLE-SHOW AND FAIR OF THE MONROE 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, IN ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
OCTOBER 26, 1842, By HENRY COLMAN, PRESIDENT 


OY THE SOCIETY. 





AGRICULTURE is the only object proper to this 
occasion. This subject may be viewed in various 
aspects and relations. I design to speak of its 
improvement and elevation as an art and a profes- 
sion. Every thing in life, dependent for its exer- 
cise upon intelligence and skill, is susceptible of 
improvement ; ‘and, for aught that human sagacity 
car determine, of indefinite improvement. Who, 
in respect to any art or science, is competent to 
say there is the end? It is only they who, through 
ignorance er indolence, or prejudice or obstinacy, 
choose to remain at the bottom of the hill, who 
see nothing beyond them, and pretend that they 
can go no further. But those brave minds, who 
bave struggled up the first summits, rugged and 
difficult as the ascent may have been, see a wide 

rospect and an expanding horizon before them. 

t is with them as with the traveler in the Alps; 
other and loftier summits, as he ascends, present 
themselves to his view, showing their bright peaks 
glistening in the sun-beams, stimulating his gener- 
ous ambition with an irrepressible impulse, and in- 
viting him onward te bolder efforts and nobler 
triumphs. Agriculture then admits of improve- 
ment. Its improvement depends on the intelli- 
gence and skill which are brought to bear upen it. 


There is no art or pursuit, where intelligence and 


skill find more scope for exercise, or more occasion 
te call them out, and to tax them to the extent of 
their power. 

I shall endeavor to illustrate these sentiments. 
When you consider the limits which the occasion 
imposes, your candor will make due allowance for 
the necessarily superficial manner in which the duty 
must be performed. 

The improvement of agriculture may be said to 
comprise two objects; first, the improvement of 
the art of cultivation, and second, the improve- 
ment of the condition and character of the culti- 
vators. The improvement of the former is a 
small matter compared with that of the latter; the 
improvement of the latter, understood in its best 
sense, must essentially aid the improvement of the 
former. 

I. An art is perfect, when it answers completely 
the end to which it is directed. The end of agri- 
culture is to render the earth productivé. The 
perfection of this art is when the earth is made to 
produce all that it is capable of preducing, at the 
least expense, and without irreparably exhausting 
its productive powers. The expense of cultivation, 
and the exhaustion or ruin of the soil, are material 
considerations. Men engaged in business, or fa- 
miliar with matters of finance, know hew ill-judged 
and pernicious is that management of stock or 
eapital, which, in seeking to make large dividends, 
is gradually, slowly it may be, yet certainly, ex- 
hausting the principal. Husbandry like this can- 
not be toe severely condemned. It is as unneces- 
— as it is unwise, for it is among the beautiful 
and benevolent arrangements of Divine Providece 
that the earth should contain within itself a recu- 
perative power; under good management it is ca- 
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pable of recovering its exhausted energies; and 
under a wise system of cultivation, manuring and 
rotation of crops, its fertility may not only be pre- 
served but increased. 

1, If we apply this test to our present husbandry, 
we shall be compelled to acknowledge that it is far 
from having reached the perfection ef the art. If 
we look first at the amount of products, even im 
this favored region of Western New-York, the 
average yield falls far below the possible yield ; and 
by tbe pessible yield, I mean, not a mere theo- 
retical or speculative production, but that which 
has actually been accomplished. Of wheat, some 
of the most intelligent farmers state that the 
average yield does not exceed, and this in the 
most favored districts, twenty bushels to the acre. 
Now I have known thirty bushels to be taken on 
large fields, forty bushels, fifty bushels, and upon 
ene large tract sixty-four bushels per acre. I 
speak now of home production, and not of foreign 
countries. In this matter likewise, there is little 
reason to question these statements, as the wheat 
crop is easily, and almost always, measured with 
exactness, in the half-bushel or by weight; but re- 
ports of very large crops of Indian corn, are al- 
ways distrusted by the skeptical, on the ground 
that the corn may have been measured in the ear, 
er only a portien of the field may have been 
measured, and the rest made matter of inference 3 
or no allowance has been made of shrinkage. In 


| respect, however, to Indian corn, making all the 


abatements for error that the incredulous may re- 
qu, it will appear that such yields have been 
obtained as should make the farmers, who are 
satisfied with the meagre crops usually obtained, 
at least open their eyes, if, in truth, such men have 
any eyes to open. I have been exceedingly sur- 
prised when informed by farmers in Western New- 
York, whese good judgement and intelligence can- 
not be distrusted, that the average yield of Indian 
corn does not exceed twenty-five bushels to the 
acre. New fifty bushels are not an extraordinary 
crop. I have known seventy-five bushels per acre 
to be the ordinary yield of one farmer, whose cul- 
tivation was extensive. I have had authentic in- 
formation of the crops of Indian corn of one far- 
mer, having for years exceeded one hundred bush- 
els per acre, shelled and measured accurately in 
the half-bushel, in the spring. I have known, upon 


| the most undoubted testimony, one hundred and 


twenty-eight and one hundred and thirty-two bush- 
els per acre produced in localities which seemed 
most inauspicious. 


In respect to grass, the crop of hay does not 
probably average more than one and a half ten per 
acre. Now I have know many crops of three 
tons per ” extensive fields ; and in one case 
I knew r wan twenty-nine tons to be taken in 
the same ,<sr in two cuttings upon six acres of 
land. In respect to potatoes, the yield is probably 
not more than two hundred bushels per acre. If 
have produced crops of more than four hundred 
and eighty bushels, and have known repeatedly 
sever hundred bushels per acre, and in one instance, 
at the rate of more than twelve hundred bushels. 
per acre. 

I might instance other crops; but it is sufficient 
te have referred to these, to show that our hus- 
bandry im general, in respect to its productiveness, 
is far inferior to what it maybe. In many cases 
our soil is not inferior to any which the sun shines 
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upon. There isin our climate no hindrance to the 
highest measure of production. The large crops 
to which I refer, are the result of skilful and su-| 
perior cultivation. They do not come by gored 
They show what skill and labor can effect. It will 
be said that they involve an expensive cultivation, 
but in every case within my knowledge, they have 
rendered an ample return for all the labor and ex- 
pense incurred. An observing farmer will perceive | 
that in most cases a few extra bushels in the yield, | 
constitute all the profit of a crop. Thirty bushels | 
to the acre may barely pay the expenses of culti- 
vation ; but fifty bushels, without any increase of 
land, or labor in planting, cultivating or harvesting, 
may leave a clear profit of twenty bushels per acre. 
It will be said that such cultivation exhausts the 
soil. It does not exhaust the soil any more than) 
poor cultivation exhausts the soil; and it is followed | 
with this remarkable difference, that it affords the 
means of enriching the soil and restoring its ex- 
hausted energies, which poor cultivation does not. | 
Who ever heard that a farm became exhausted by 
good cultivation? Whose farms are in the best/ 
condition—the farms of those who grow the poor- 
est, or those who raise the largest creps? Farms 
may be exhausted by growing the same crop too 
often in immediate succession on the same land; 
by carrying off the products from, instead of con- 
suming them on the farm, and thus returning || 
nothing to replenish the seil in the form of manure ; | 
but under a wise and skilful and liberal husbandry, 
it would be difficult to find a country exhausted of 
its fertility by production. Look at our immense 
ferests, and calculate what an enormous amount of 
vegetable matter is contained in the timber upon | 
an acre of ground. But is the soil impoverished 
or enriched by it? Is not the vegetable pabulum, 
the food of plants, constantly increased by the 
growth of this heavy timber? Weuld land become 
more rich by leaving it uncovered and without 
plants? Does a naked fallow enrich the soil? A 
fallow may benefit the farmer by the destruction of 
noxious weeds. The land is benefitted by being 
stirred, and exposed to the influence of the air, 
and dew, and frost, and rain. But would a fallow, | 
kept constanly clean, and extended even through a 
series of years, de any thing to increase the fertility 
of the soil? Undoubtedly a large portion of the 
carben of which plants are composed, of the food 
of plants, is derived from the atmosphere, of that 
which is above the ground and that which is within | 
the ground ; but as undoubtedly this is received | 
only threugh the organization of the plant, through 
its leaves and stem. The living plant itself de- 
composes the atmosphere, and appropriates to its 
own growth and nourishment that which it requires. 
So, likewise, it decomposes the vegetable matter 
already existing in the soil ina state of decay, and 
recovers the food, which, in the dissolution of a} 
previoxs vegetable growth, has there been s:ored j 
up for it, and is held ready for its use. With the 
exception of the salts or the mineral substances 
which are found in plants, and which in any case 
constitute comparatively a very small portion of 
their substance, they derive all their food and 
nourishment from the air, either directly or indi- 
rectly; directly through the leaves and stem by a 
process of absorption well understood, in which 
the elements of the air are decomposed and its 
carbon appropriated; and indirectly through the 
decayed vegetable matter er humus of the soil, 
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itself, the product of former vegetable growth. So 
far then from vegetable production serving to im- 
poverish the soil, it is the means of increasing its 
fertility. In proportion as we cultivate and enrich 
our iands from their own resources, under a judi- 
cious arrangement and management, they become 
constantly more and more fertile. By the benefi- 
cent constitution of Divine Providence, the earth, 
while it contributes to the support of man and 
beast, is designed to become more productive, or 
to keep up its richness, from its own activity. It 
is like the fountain of true charity, and beautifully 
emblematical of the Divine beneficence; the more 
it expends, the more its abundance increases. It 
is like the human mind; the more active it is ren- 
dered, the more its powers are invigorated; the 
more it does, the more it can do; and the more its 
treasures are poured out, the more its fulness is en- 
larged. The great object of the art of agriculture 
is therefore yet to be achieved. What has been 
done once, can be done again. There is no mo- 
nopoly of power in this case. Nature is uniform 
in her laws and operations. It is an old saying 
that “‘ fortune favers the brave ;” that is, men find 
their power increase with their activity ; according 
to the Latin proverb, ‘they are able because they 
believe themselves able.” . In many respects they 
command fertune. Taking advantage of the simp- 
lest of nature’s laws, and using her ferces as she 
designed they should be used, she is never wanting 
on her part, but seconds every effort for improve- 
ment; and the more readily and cheerfully as these 
efforis are the more spirited energetic and deter- 
mined. If any man has raised one hundred bushels 
of corn, or sixty bushels of wheat te an acre, who 
will pretend that it cannot be done again? No 
farmer, who deserves to be called a farmer in the 
highest sense, and to take rank among the noblest 
of this nature’s nobility, the lords of the soil, ought 
to remain content until he has done it. When he 
has accomplished this, then he should not be satis- 
fied until he has done even much more than this. 
There is undoubtedly a limit beyond which we can- 
not advance. All human attainments are necessa- 
rily finite. But who knows where this limit is? 
Who ever went se far as to be certain that he could 
go ne farther? The difference between that which 
cultivation has produced already in some hands, 
and that whichis ordinarily produced, is very great, 
and sufficient to occupy the enterprise and ambi- 
tion of most farmers for a long time to come. But 
let them make the attempt to do all they can do, 
or rather all that can be done. They may not suc- 
ceed atozcs. Few men succeed at once in any 
great enterprise. But let them try again, and 
again, and again. If, after doing their best, they 
fall short of the goal of their hopes and expecta- 
tions, yet there is a great pleasure in trying. 
There is a great satisfaction to a generous mind in 
the mere pursuit of a good and useful object. An 
immense benefit comes to the community from ar 
example of intelligent and persevering exertion. 
Let there be a generous ambition and a constant 
stimulus to enterprise in all the departments of 
human industry and activity. When the heart 
beats, the impulse is felt throughout the frame; 
and you cannot quicken the stream of life in any 
ene part, without accelerating the circulations 
through the whole body. Go on, then, trying al- 
ways todo betterand better. The farmers have been 
too often the sport of the rest of the community 
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for their sluggishness, their indifference to im- 
provement, and their incredulity in respect, both to 
what may be done, and even in respect to what 
has been done, where any thing extraordinary has 
been effected. Injustice has often, but not always, 
been done to them in this matter. They sheuld 
shake off this apathy. They sheuld awake up. 
While every other art is advancing in the career of 
improvement, almost with the speed 6f a locometive 
engine, they should whip up their team, and not 
be distanced in the competition. There is a beau- 
tiful circumstance connected with agricultural emu- 
lation. In many of the pursuits of life, one man 
gets rich by making another man poor. He climbs 
the ladder by putting his foot on another man’s 
shoulder ; or, he builds his own dwelling out of the 
fragments of his neighbor’s, which he has under- 
mined. This is often a crying injustice, and in- 
flicts many bitter mortifications, or arouses vindic- 
t ve and tiger-like passions. Emulation in agricultu- 
ral imprevemement enkindles no such baleful fires. 
A man can make ro improvements in husbandry, 
without at once extending the knowledge and ad- 
vantages of them to others. The enlargement of 
the capacities of the soil, and every increase of its 
productions, confers as immediate benefit upon 
the whole community. 

Another question arises in this case, which I 
must not pass over. This high cultivation involves 
a great expense, and with the common cheapness 
of land every where, can we afferd the expense? 
Is it not better to get the same amount of crop 
from a large number of acres of land cultivated 
slightly and imperfectly, than from a smaller num- 
ber cultivated with more liberality, care and ex- 
ren ? Is it better for a farmer to get his one 

undred bushels of wheat from five acres of land 
cultivated superficially, or frem two acres culti- 
vated thoroughly, and in the best manner? I be- 
lieve in general the latter will be found the prefera- 
ble husbandry in every case; but where circum- 
stanees are favorable, where there are energy and 
capital, I have no doubt; and my answer to the 
question is, not only to get one hundred from the 
two acres, but te get two hundred and fifty frem 
the five acres, 


It is an exeellent rule, that whatever we do, we 
sheuld do as well as possible. I do not refer in 
this case to what may be called the ornamental in 
farming, but to all that is substantial and practical. 
A poor man, who is without means, and struggling 
single-handed under these difficulties which over- 
whelm so many of our farmers in their setting out 
in life, may be excused for getting along as he 
best can; but not so with men, who have it in 
their power to cultivate their farms in the best 
manner, who farm not for pleasure but for profit, 
and to whom farming is as much a profession and 
trade, as any ether business is to any other man. 
In other departments of business, it will, I believe, 
be ‘generally found true, that the more careful and 
thorough the workmanship, the more successful is 
the result. Agriculture forms no exception to the 


—— rule; and the more thoroughly and per- | 


ectly this art or business is conducted, so much 
the more certain is the ultimate success. In my 
opinion, a farmer can never produce too much; I 
mean of that which he can keep. He may grow 
too much of that which is perishable. He may 
raise too many potatoes and turnips, because these 
waist be lost, if not consumed within the year. He 
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may raise too much live steck, children a 
excepted ; too many pigs, cattle and horses; for 
exclusive of what their growth may do towards 
paying for their consumption, the market for them 
is always capricious and uncertain, and the ex- 
pense ef their keeping goes on whether the market 
is good or not. What this expense is, where a con- 
siderable steck is kept, that man can best tell who 
looks at his magnificent mow of hay in the autumn, 
and his granaries crowded with their golden treas- 
ure, which makes his eyes glisten with tears of joy, 
and then, after keeping his hungry stock through 
the long winter without any improvement of the 
market, looks where his mow of hay was, and en- 
ters his vacant corn barn, echoing back from its 
emptiness his foot steps, and is then ebliged to 
wipe away the scalding tears of repentance and 
disappointment. But grain crops, with care, are 
imperishable; and there is seldom a case in which 
in the course of two or three years the provident 
farmer, in almost any situation, may not find a 
good market for whatever of grain he may have to 
spare. 

Under the direction of a sound judgement, there- 
fore, as to the kind of preduce, a farmer cannot 
produce too much. Our farmers labor under great 
disadvantages for want of capital. To the proper 
management of a farm, some floating capital is as 
necessary as in any branch of trade or business. 
The inquiry of most farmers is, with how little 
labor they can get along? The inquiry should be, 
how much labor can be used to advantage? I 
speak now not of men, who are farming for pleasure, 
but for profit. No part of a farm should lie unim- 
preved ; and what the farmer does use and culti- 
vate he should seek te make as productive as pos- 
sible. The universal complaint is that labor is ex- 
pensive. It is expensive. It ought to be. On 
high authority we are charged “‘ not to muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the corn;”’ and the faithful 
laborer. in every department of business, is entitled 
te an equitable compensation, and to a full share 
of the products of his ewn toil. The man, who 
has the meanness to grudge this reward, de- 
serves himself to be a slave; and to be doomed 
with other slaves, more wortliy than himself, to his 
salt herrings and his peck of Indian meal, delivered 
on Monday morning for his week’s allowance. 
With us, however, in general there is no just 
ground of complaint. If the laber applied to 
agriculture were unprofitable in all cases, it would 
then be best to abandon the business entirely, or 
until labor is reduced to that standard of price, at 
which it can be used to advantage for any object, 
without stint ‘and witheut concern. But we have 
not yet seen that time. In all my intercourse with 
farmers, even with labor at the rates which it has 
maintained among us, where the farming has been 
judicious, and extraordinary casualties or circum- 
stances are excepted, I have never known a case 
in which a full compensation bas not been_had for 
the labor applied. We can, therefore, afford to 
apply it as extensively and liberally as the land 
will admit of. We can afford to an acre of land 
all the labor and capital which are requisite to 
make it produce as much as possible. Our labor, 
when concentrated, is likely to be most effectual. 
Most men say, cultivate a little land and cultivate 
it well. If you farm for profit, I say, cultivate a 
good deal of land and cultivate it well; but do not 
attempt to cultivate any more than you can culti- 
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vate in the best manner. In this way your land | 
will be in a course of gradual improvement; where- | 
as, by the other system of cultivation, the condi- | 
tion of your farm is likely to be growing worse in- | 
stead of better. In the latter case yeu may get | 
larger returns fer less meney; that is, more for | 
less money, or more in proportien to the money 
expended; but in the former case, by a thorough 
cultivation, you get more for more. In the super- 
ficia! cultivation, yeur returns are necessarily 
limited and comparatively small; in the thorough 
cultivation, your creps are large and abundant; 
and, as I have before stated, the extra product is | 
commonly clear profit. I do not know that I am | 
understood, in a case where it is rather difficult to, 
explain myself. But I will more fully illustrate || 
it. A farmer cultivates his 20 acres of wheat at 7 
dollars per acre, and gets for his 140 dollars 400. 
bushels of wheat; that is at the rate of 35 cents | 
per bushel; or, he expends 12 dollars upon the) 
cultivation, and gets a return of 800 bushels, which | 
is at the rate of cost of 30 cents per bushel, be-| 
sides leaving his land in a high condition of im- 
provement for the succeeding crop. Or, he culti- | 
vates 20 acres of Indian corn, at 15 dollars per | 
acre, which produce 25 bushels to the acre, at 60 || 
cents per bushel ; or, he expends 30 dollars per | 
acre in the cultivatten, and gets a return of 75) 
bushels per acre, at a cost of 40 cents per bushel. | 
This seems to me a fair statement of the case of | 
the comparative expediency of a cheap and super- | 
fical, or a thorough and liberal cultivation. This 
statement may not meet all cases; for there are | 
peculiarities of local and domestic condition, which | 
must effect every farmer's management ; but I 
believe there can be no mistake in the general | 
principles. 
2. It is not merely in the amount of produce 
that our agriculture requires improvement, but | 
likewise in regard to the nature or kind of crops. 
Let us consider the wheat crop, for example. The 
wheat crop is the great product of Western New- | 
York. It is generally calculated that the wheat 
crop fails here about once in five years; that it is 
injured or destroyed by rust, by mildew, by insects | 
er by other causes. Some of these causes are be- | 
yond human contrel; some we can control, either | 
in the way of prevention or remedy. I cannot | 
now go into a discussion of these matters. Now 
seme of the eccasions of failure may be supposed, 
and so some persons confidently assert, to be de-' 
pendant upen the particular kind of wheat we sow. | 
We all know that some kinds are much more pro- | 
ductive and better than others; some yielding | 
much more in quantity; some excelling others in| 
weight; some making more flour from the same 
weight ; some making better flour than others. | 
Here, then, there is great room for improvement; | 
for inquiring whether we have got the best, and if 
we have, how we shall keep it the best. In the! 
celebrated agricultural museum at Edinburgh, there | 
are not less than 95 different varieties of wheat, | 
presenting great distinctions in yield, amount of | 
flour, earliness of ripening, and exposure to dis-| 
ease or injury.* When such a wide field presents | 
itself to choose from, it is easy to see how much re- | 
mains to be effected by experiment, observation, 
inquiry and skill. The same remarks apply with 
equal force to other articles of product, and as 
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. a Coteur, I think, enumerates more than 150 different 
eue ’ 


muck to the improvement of the like stock of the 
farmer, as to his vegetable preductions. 

3. A vast field of improvement opens before us 
in respect to new articles of produce. It is less 
than a century since the potato game into general 
use for the table. To us it seems difficult to ima- 
gine what should have supplied its place, and how 
men could have lived without it. The extraordi- 
nary cultivation of the flat turnip, within the memo- 
ry of persons now living, revolutionized the hus- 
bandry of England. The cultivation of that in- 
valuable root, the ruta-baga, is comparatively 
modern in England as well as in this country. 
Several grasses are cultivated with great success 
in other countries, which, as yet, are not known 
among us. Silk, destined, I believe, to be a most 
important article of domestic husbandry, is yet 
scarcely looked upon with patience. Immense 
improvements are still to be made in the stock of 
domestic animals. Even so late as the last century, 
the common hog was not known in some parts of 
Scotland ; and when one, which was brought inte 


_the counry by some man of uncommon enterprise, 


at one time got loose and appeared grunting in the 
streets of the neighboring village, the whole popu- 
lation was as much alarmed as if a wild beast had 
broken out of a traveling menagerie; and they 
appeared with bludgeons and pitchfurks to destroy 
him ; while the religious part of the community, 
suppesing it was a veritable personage himself 
whom I feel diffident about naming, came out, with 
the schoolmaster at their head, with an open Bible 
in his hand, to see if they could not “lay the evil 
spirit.” 

Few of us are teo yourg not te remember when 
that most valuable of all his kind, the Merino 
sheep, was introduced into the country; and now 
he is followed by the useful Southgown, the broad- 
spread Dishley, and the magnificent Cotswold and 
Leicester sheep. So it is with the beautiful race 
of Improved Short Horned Cattle, which the hono- 
rable enterprise of many of our ‘public-spirited 
citizens have introduced inte the country, and by 
means of which our farmers are enabled at ence 
to avail themselves of the imprevements of older 
countries, made with the highest skill, and at an 
immense expenditure ef labor and money, during 
more than half a century. 

The uses of the plants we cultivate are not yet 
half developed. Who would have dreamed, five 
years since, of obtaining from 600 to 1,000 pounds 
of sugar from an acre of corn stalks? Yet this 
amount has been obtained the present year in In- 
diana ; and a most creditable gentleman, from 
Delaware, informed me a few days since, that 
there was a streng confidence that over three theu- 
sand pounds may be ebtained from an acre. Then 
again comes the oil from lard, which creates serious 
apprehensions that the grand sport of hunting 
whales in the Pacific is to yield place to the hum- 
ble office of trying out hog’s fat over a kitchen fire. 
Our swine are to make a high advance in public 
respect, since they are likely to beautify our habi- 
tations and directly assist in the composition of the 
highest works of genius. How difficult it is for us 
to imagine any limits to improvement. How vain 
to suppose that a century hence, those who then 
live shall not look back upor our advances with 
the same disdainful compassien with which we 
look back upon those, who heve gone as far be- 
fore us. 
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4. In cultivation, and in the implements of hu:3- 1 would do for a tailor or a minister; and if he was 
bandry, there is immense room for improve-||a dunce or a blockhead, he would answer for a 
ment. Look at a modern castiren plough of the || farmer. These prejudices are gone, and that 
most improved pattern, and compare it with the | stock is nearly worked out. Agriculture is assum- 
ploughs used fifty years, or even thirty years ago, || ing its proper place among the pursuits of men; 
in its lightness, its ease of draft, its facility of re- | and, yielding to none under heaven, in usefulness, 
pair, and especially in the manaer in which it per-|| in honesty, and intrinsic respectability, let us seek 
forms its work. Look at the modern cradle, com- || to — that while it presents objects to call out 
pared with the sickle. Look at one of Green or | and interest, it is every way worthy of the appli- 
Gilsen’s straw-cutters, compared with the old | cation of the most improved talents which ever 
Dutch eutting-box. Look at Hussey’s grain reaper, | fell to the lot of man. 
compared with even the most improved cradle,|| Agriculture is not a mere physical effort or labor. 
swung by the most expert hand, and say where is | It is a science. it is a branch of intellectual phi- 
the march of improvement to be arrested? Look/| losophy; and its improvement and perfection, if 
at that most excellent machine for the purpose in- | over it is to reach perfection, are as dependent 
tended, Hatch’s sowing machine. Look at the | upon the application and instrumentality of mind, 
subsoil plough, which, with underground draining, || intellectual perception, intellectual skill, knowl!- 
is now working wonders in Scotland, trebling the | edge, I will add genius, as any art’ or science, 
product of land, and converting the worn out and || which is the subject of man’s power or attainment. 
barren inte rich and productive soils. || Iam aware that this is not the light in which it 

What a wide field for improvement is opening) is usually regarded. This public sentiment in this 
upon us in regard to manures? This is an immense | respect needs to be reformed and strengthened. 
subject; and [ dare not enter upon it. A process | Justice has not been done to this art. It is en- 
is now spreading among ourselves for converting | couraging to believe, that, in this matter, public 
straw and every other refus> vegetable subs‘ance, } opinion is undergoing a favorable change. I em 
which it formerly required months, and almost); anxious to see agriculture occupying the place 
years, to bring into a condition for use, into the || among the humane, liberal, and intellectual arts, 
best condition for application in a single fortnight, || which belongs to it. But if it would reach and 
at a very moderate expense.* Various artifieial | maintain that station, it must prove itself deserv- 
manures are coming before the public for trial., ing. It may be carried to the throne by acclama- 
We have ceased to wonder at the miracles which | tion; but, as the public judgement is constantly 
gypsum performs because they have become fa- | becoming more enlightened and severe, it cannot 
miliar. wee oa poudrette, nitrate of soda, and | maintain its ascendancy unless it is worthy of it. 
various forms of ammonia, are presenting them-'| The laurels will be plucked from its brow, if they 
selves for the use of the farmer, and furnishing him! are not the rewards of merit. It can prove itself 
with the elements of fertility in the most concen-|| worthy to rank among the liberal and enlightened 
trated, efficient and portable form. Sixty vessels | arts, only by becoming itself liberal and enlightened. 
have this year sailed from England te the Pacific, | Study, inquiry, reading and knowledge, are as much 
to bring home that most powerful of all manures, || demanded for the advancement and perfection of 
Guano, or the excrements, as it is supposed, of agriculture, as for that of any art or science. We 
sea birds, found in almost inexhaustible quantities |, may «xpect from science, inquiry, and the efforts of 
on the Peruvian coast. The application of manures, || z¢nius, the same advantages here as in any other 
likewise, is a subject full of curious inquiry, and | place or objects where they may be applied. 
where science, founded upon the most learned and |__I should be glad, on this occasion, fully to illus- 
subtle experiments, has a great work to perform. || trate these sentiments. They are important; es- 

I might dwell upon these important subjects, | sentially connected with productiveness of the art, 
but I must not trespass upon yeur indulgence. | with the elevation of the agricultural profession in 
The very suggestion of these topics, displays the | the public regard, and the increase of the comforts 
immense field for inquiry and improvement which | and happiness of the rural and laboring classes. 
lies open to agriculture, and where the enterprising | But I mest restrict myself in this case, and I shall 
and inquisitive, the truly wise and the truly learned, || therefore speak of agriculture simply as a profes- 
are invited to gather a rich harvest. || sion. 

IL. I proceed to speak of the other subject sug- | 1. Agriculture is usually regarded merely as a 
gested; that is, the improvement of the Far-| mode of gaining a subsistence, or of acquiring 
mers themselves. It will be seen, from what has) property. As a means of subsistence, none is 
been said, that agriculture is a great art; and that || More sure or more honest. That which cultivation 
its improvement demands the highest exercise of || causes the earth to yield, impoverishes no one, but 
the highest powers of the mind. If there was, enriches all. As an instrument of acquiring wealth, 
ever a subject presenting food for intellectual in-|| it would be idle to pretend that it can be made the 
quiry, that subject is agriculture, involving, as it, means of sudden, rapid, or extraordinary accumu- 
does, the most subtle operations, and the deepest. lation, or be compared with the numberless means 
mysteries of nature. It is the mind which consti-| and inventions, how honest or reputable I will not 
tutes the true dignity of our nature. Without it, | 82y, Which exist in the community; but an indus- 
man would be a mere machine; with it, he be-|| trious and skilful agriculturist is ordinarily sure of 
comes a divinity. It is for the farmers to come to || #8 honest competence, and secure frem many perils 
a knowledge of the true character of their great||t@ virtue and to possession, incident to almost 
calling, and place it where it belongs, among the || every other pecuniary pursuit. This, however, is 
liberal professions, and among the most exalted of | @ low and narrow view of this subject. To re 
sciences. Formerly, whenever there was a lame|| gard the acquisition and accumulation of wealth 
or deformed child in the family, it was thought he | as the end of life demonstrates the sordiness of the 
—¥ Bommer’s method. I mind. Such a man has set to take the first lesson 
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in the philosophy of human happiness. We are to 
look upon agriculture, not merely as a means of 
subsistence or accumulation, but as a profession, 
pursuit, condition of life. Every man is bound to 

rovide for himself as far as he has the ability of 

oing it, and te perferm his part in providing for 
those who are incapable of providing for them- 
selves. He has the power of doing this, and the 
power is the demonstration of the duty. It is not 
reasonable nor just that any man should subsist on 
the labors of other men, unless he render in some 
form an equivalent for those labors. The rights of 
men are equal, and their duties are correspondent. 
Every man living in a community, and nature forbids | 
that any man should live out of it, should-do what | 





he can for the benefit of that community. This | 


duty grows out of the natural sense of justice, 
implanted in the heart, and is sanctioned by the | 
high authority of religion. But the community is | 
best served by a division of labor. There must be | 
much physical ard much intellectual labor ex- | 
pended ; and to work with advantage, their forces | 
must in most cases, be combined. All physical | 


labor wears out life, degrades man, prevents his || 


elevation, and shuts him out from some of the | 
highest motives to improve himself, and some of | 
the purest gratifications of which his nature is ca- | 
pable. All intellectual labor is equally a waster | 
of life ; exhausts the spirits; often disqualifies | 
mer from rerdering the best practical services to | 
the community; and not seldom lifts men into a | 
world of mere fiction, to delude them with gilded | 
visions, which make the common blessings of life | 
distasteful, lead them to disdain its ordinary and | 
most useful labors, and render them the feverish 

victims of discontent, melanchely or despair. If 

the sufferings of men, whose lives have been exclu- | 
sively devoted to literary pursuits, or to mere in- | 
tellectual labor, could be depicted on canvass, in 
their variety and extent, in all their strong colors 
and deep shadings, we should shudder at the pic- | 
ture. If we could see the tortures of ill success, | 
the corrodings of envy, the terrible disappointments | 
of ambition, the mortifications of vanity, sensitive | 
to the slightest breath of censure, the pangs of | 
neglect, the burning pains of an excited competi- | 
tion, and the writhing agonies of utter failure to | 
win the meed of popular applause, where the con- | 
sciousness of merit was well founded, and the | 
promises of success were brilliant, the humblest | 
laborer, who honestly carns his daily bread by his | 
toil and sweat, would find little occasion for the | 
envy with which these classes are so often re- 
garded. He would see reason to acquiesce in a | 
condition, which, if net open to the honors of lite- | 
rary success, is not subjected to the perils and | 
mortifications of failure; and if it supplies no | 
wreaths to adorn his brow, is sure not to be doom- | 
ed to bleed under a crown of thorns. I wou'd not | 
speak with disparagement of any of the honest | 
professions and any profession is honest which is in- | 
nocent and useful. In a civilized community, the | 
wants of men are multiplied to a great extent. As | 
plenty increases,luxury must be expected to increase; 
and when luxury increases, artificial wants are mul- 
tiplied, as insects are hatched out under a summer’s 
sun. Artificial wants become transformed into ac- 
tual wants. Nor would I limit the wants of men te 
that which is absolutely necessary. Man ia bou.:d, 
in humble gratitude, to enjoy as well asto live. He 
may seek the elegant and the ornamental, as well 





| 





as the necessary and the useful. So far from 
being a sin to enjoy the blessings which Providence 
puts within our reach, it is a duty; and equally a 
daty to increase them to their utmost capacity. 
What privileged dweller in the country can look 
upon this beautiful world, and regard it merely as 
a House of Correction, a vast Penitentiary, in 
which man’s only portion is to toil, to be misera- 
ble and to die. In order to produce the greatest 
sum of good, in order to provide for the subsistence, 
and comfort, and happiness of every one, and of 
all, many hands and heads must be at work, and 
variously employed ; much physical labor must be 
exerted, much mental labor called into action, 
many muscles must be strained, many brains 
quickened. How beautiful it is, when all these 
| physical and all these mental energies are stimu- 
lated and invigorated, and at the same time cen- 
trolled, and directed, and applied, by the highest 
principles of our moral nature, and the best affec- 
tions and sentiments of the heart. I will cast no 
disparagement upon any of the useful ornamental 
professions in life, upon any profession, however 
humble, which in any way or form contributes to 
the subsistence of men, their improvement, or in- 
necent happiness. All happiness is innocent, 
which is according to nature. Every sense and 
faculty with which our Creator has endowed us, 
in its natural and healthful exercise, is pleasurable 
and delightful. God intended it should be used; 
of course under those wholesome restraints which, 
reason, experience and religion teach us, are essen- 
| tial in order to maintain the health and freshness 
of the faculty itself, and, in fact, to receive the 
| largest amount of enjoyment. Now I do not say 
that one honest and useful occupation is above 
another, or below anether. I do not say that the 


| 





{ agricultural occupation is above the learned pro- 


fession; nor will I admit that the medical, or the 
legal, or the clerical profession, is above the agri- 


'| cultural profession. I will not admit, where fidelity 


and moral werth are equal, that the employer is 
above the laborer, or the laborer above the em- 
ployer, the artisan above the scholar, or the scholar 
above the artisan, the officer of justice who inter- 
| prets the laws and metes out its severest penalties, 
'and so tries to make men virtuous, above the 
| charming writer of poetry, who, by his exquisite 
| delineations of character, or his soaring and bril- 
| liant flights of fancy, seek to make them happy. 
| To make men happy is one way to make them vir- 
tuous. I believe with that delightful writer of 
fiction, who has recently visited us from the father- 
land, and whose delineations appear like trans- 
fering life itself to the canvas, and are benevolently 
designed to show how many real diamonds lie con- 
cealed under the heaped-up rubbish of society 
which we trample under fuot; I say, I believe with 
him, that “there is nothing high because it is high 
in place, and nothing lew because it is low in life.” 
After making all these allowances, I shall give no 
just cause of offence, in saying of the occupation 
of the farmer, that none is in itself more honest, 
none more respectable, none has stronger claims 
upon the rigaeks of the community for its useful- 
ness, none is more faverable to virtue, and none is 
more sure in all reasonable rewards to industry, 
temperance, frugality, and good conduct. If men 
want the goods of this world upon other terms, 
whatever may be their apparent success, they will 
discover in the end that they have been playing a 
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losing game. Now how much heart-ache, how 
much head-ache, how much folly and how much 
frippery, how much indolence, how much dissipa- 
tion, how much avarice, how much fraud, how 
much plunder, how much oppression, how much 
mad ambition, how much disappointment, how 
much mortified pride, how much actual suffering 


and griping poverty, would be extinguished, if 


only one half the leafers and mere idlers in the 
community, the speeulaters, the brawling politi- 
cians, the useless lumber accumulated in all the 
professions, the miserable quacks in all! three of the 
departments, those who kindle quarrels that they 
may run off with the booty, and leave both parties 
in default; those who cure all sorts of diseases 
with all sorts of nostrums; and those wk» profess 
to have found some new mode of getting aeaven 
other than the good old way of “ fearing wod and 
working righteousness,” if only ene half the mere 
fashionables in city and country, if one half the idle 
and profligate young men, whom we see tied on to 
the ends of cigars, crowding all public places, and 
the idle young women who flaunt about the exu- 


berance of their vanity in the cast-eff clothes of 


the silk-worm, but, poor souls! never could think 
of touching the caterpillar himself; I say, if only 
half of these crowds could be induced to get by 
their own hands an honest living from the bounti- 
ful earth. What a beneficent change would take 
place, if they would expend half the mental energy, 
or half the physical energy, in supplying their own 
wants by their own labor, which are now thrown 
away, and leave them only a miserable burden and 
tax upon the industry of others; if not callous to 
the shame of dependance, at least knowing nothing 
of that generous sentiment of honor, and that lofty 
sense of honest competence and usefulness, which 
belong only to those whcse hands minister to their 
necessities, whe wear the fleeces of the flocks which 
they themselves have reared, and gather the bread 
from fields which they themselves have cultivated. 


2. I know with wha: disdain many persons look 
upon the profession of the farmer. ‘It is a dirty 


business,’’ say they. This offends the pride of 


many of these fine people, who think themselves 
made of porcelain and not of commen clay. It is 
dirt, however, which is easily washed off; but there 
is a good deal of dirt which men are apt to get 
upon themselves in their profession and occupa- 
tions, which the burning tears of penitence will 
not ever scald off. ‘ But it has to do with manures 
and offends the refined taste.” Oh! the nonsense 
and folly of fools! and yet, in the wonder-working 
providence of God, this refuse becomes the crea- 
tor and the source of beauty, and is to be con- 
verted into flowers, coveted as the richest orna- 
ments to deck even the brow of maiden majesty, 
and into fruits as fair and luscious as ever hung 
from the boughs of Eden. “ But then the farm- 
mers and the farmer’s habitations are vulgar, and 
ungainly, and slovenly, and offensive. There is 
no order; neatness is utterly renounced; the gates 
are unhung; the fences are down; broken vehicles 
and scattered wood piles encumber the door yards, 
and old hats and baize petticoats ornament the 
broken windews. The hogs get into the kitchen, 
and never discover that they are not at home until 
they are warned with the broomstick to quit. The 
hair of the bare-legged and unwashed ehildren, 


looks as if they had been laid out in the snow to 
whiten, and had never been combed but with a 





piece of apple-tree brush. The mistress of the 
house is slipshod, and appears as though she had 
crawled eut of a grease closet to toast herself at 
the cooking stove; and the master, poor man! 
seems to have been afflicted with the cee go 
from his youth, and tc have been subjected daily 
toa regular daubing from his eyes down, with mud 
and tobacco juice.”’ But I'll not finish the picture; 
and I will admit that in too many cases it is true 
to the life. You may say any thing of its shame- 
fulness, its disreputableness, ita offensiveness, that 
you please, and I will agree to all of it. But none 
of it is necessary, no more than it is necessary ir 
the palace yard. It is stated by intelligent travel- 
ers, that the cow-stables of the Dutch farmers are 
so perfectly clean that you might even dine in them 
without offence; and that no Dutch farmer is ever 
suffered to come inte his house from his work, until 
he has exchanged his dirty shoes at the door for a 
pair of clean slippers. I knew that a monarchial 
government prevails in those countries, the spirit 
of which probably diffuses itself inte all the de- 
partments of society. But if our wives in this 
republican country have not here power enough, ef 
which some of us (I say it with all diffidence) 
surely can have no doubt, I would move for an ap- 
plication at ence to the Legislature, to give them 
the complete sovereignty of their own domicils, 
provided only that they will keep their own shoes 
up to the heel, their aprons clean, their caps tied 
and their children washed ; and provided also, 
that they will renounce and denounce and never 
suffer their premises to be polluted by that ac- 
cursed and filthy Virginia weed, which is the bane 
of all decency, and the corrupter of all good man- 
ners; but send it after its twin brother, whisky, 
who seems fast going, by general acclamation, to 
his own proper place. Where that place is, it 
might not be civil for me to say, though I believe 
no honest man can doubt. 

There is no reason why a farmer’s premises 
should not present an example of perfect neatness 
and order; why there should not be “a place for 
every thing, and every thing in its place;’’ why 
the cess-pool of the sink should be open under the 
window ; why the pig-stye should make a part of 
the family habitation; or why, indeed, there should 


be any thing on the premises to offend the most 


delicate and sensitive. I can show you many an 
exan ,'o of this beautiful neatness and order. 

The religious sect called Shakers are models in 
this respect. They find no difficulty in keeping 
every thing in order. The most severe cleanliness 
reigns in every part of their premises. They effect 
this by a rigid system of neatness and order. There 
is no difficulty in doing this, where you may secure 
the voluntary co-operation of the household; and 
there is in such arrangements, steadily and reso- 
lutely maintained, as much economy of time as 
there is of health and comfort. 

I can point to innumerab'e individual habitations, 
and I had almost said, such has been the powerful 
influence of example, to whole villages, where the 
same habit of neatness and order universally pre- 
vail; and where, consequently, the air itself is 
breathed with a healthier and heartier inspiration. 

3. Happy would it be for our farmers if, in ad- 
dition to renouncing that slovenliness, which far 
too generally prevails, and which in truth in every 
case involves not an inconsiderable loss of proper- 
ty, and making exactness and order triumphant in 
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every part of their premises, they weuld seek to 


render their premises as beautiful as they can be 
made. Appearances should be studied in eve 
thing connected with their farms and houses. There 
is no class of men in any condition of life, who 
have within their reach more of the materials and 
elements of beauty, and at a cheaper rate, than the 
dwellers in the country. Trees, plants, flowers, 
vines, are every where to be had for the mere 
treuble of getting, in some of those half-days or 
half-hours which occur in the busiest conditions of 
life, and which are so carelessly squandered by 
men who forget that the largest sum is compesed 
of units, as atoms make up the mountain, and 
drops form the ocean. 
I would have them study the principles of refined 
taste in the construction of their farm buildings, 
and observe the rules of architectural proportion 
and architectural beauty in all their erections, 
whether it be a wig-wam, a leg-cabin, a stable, or 
even a pig-stye. But why should we do this? Be- 
cause these proportions are net matter of arbitrary 
determination, but they are fixed in nature. The 
violation of them is always offensive; the obser- 
vance of them always gives pleasure. Such erec- 
tions cost no more than buildings constructed with 
an entire disregard to them. Then again in the 
construction and condition of farm implements 
and vehicles, though I would not encourage any 
useless finery, yet I would have them made in the 
best manner, and kept in the best condition. This 
should be done on the plainest principles of econo- 
my. An implement, a wagon, or a carriage, that 
is neatly painted and varnished and kept clean, 
will be so much the more carefully «sed. In 
general what men most value they will most care 
for; what they take most pains to keep, they will 
take most pains in using; what those about you see 
you value, unless in cases of extraordinary per- 
versity, they will value. How constantly de we 
hear the expressions, “it is new, don’t deface it;”’ 
“it is clean, don’t soil it;” or, “it is dirty, or 
broken, or old, [ don’t care for it.’”’? Send two chil- 
dren into the street; let one be a bare-headed, 
bare-footed ragamuffin, with a face which perhaps 
never had more than one thorough washing, hair 
that never heard of any finer comb than his own 
greasy fingers, and a mouth about which are grim- 
ed in and stuccoed in relief, the remains of] a 
week’s broth er porridge, and nobedy would think 
of giving him a hand to help through any mud 
uddle or even any gutter, unless where they thought 
he would be drowned; and this only perhaps be- 
cause the admonitions of conscience might be a 
little stronger than their disgust at the sight of 
him; and if he should get run over in the street, 
you would hear no other remark than that he was 
a dirty dog and might have got out of the way. On 
the other hand, send a sweet little girl into the 
street, looking like a new blown rose with the 
glistening dew drops hanging from its leaves, 
with her neat bonnet without a shade upon its 
lustre, her-freck emulating the snew drift in its 
whiteness, her unsoiled stockings indicating the 
perfection of nature’s statuary beneath them, her 
shoes reflecting the brightest polish of art, and, 
above all, her face as clean, as fair, as transparent 
as you know her untainted mind is under all this, 
and there is not a chimaey-sweep so low that he 
would not give her the side-walk, nor a clown, 
even among the most clownish, who would not, if 





he dared to touch her, wipe his hands upon his 
5 faetine, and with delight carry her half a mile 

ever the crossings, rather than that she should soil, 
| I had almost said, even the sole of her slipper. I 
{ hepe you will pardon the homeliness of my illus- 
) trations. I wish to be understood; and in firing 
among the crowd if I should happen to wound any 
ene, I trust I shall not bring blood ; for my arrows 
are sent on no hostile mission, and they are neither 
barbed nor poisened. 

I would have the windows of the farm house 
adorned with flowers, not in rusty tin measures 
and old black-glazed tea pots, and glass bottles 
with the necks broken off, but in whole and hand- 
some flower pots, or neatly painted wooden boxes, 
for they really cost nothing. I would have the 
piazzas er porches trellissed with vines even with 
scarlet runners, if nothing better can be had. I 
would have the door yard filled with flowers and 
shrubbery, and the road-side lined with trees; here 
a clump and there a single line, mingling the va- 
| rieties as nature mingles them, cultivating them for 
‘fruit and cultivating them for mere ernaments and 
\beauty. But this is all, you will tell me, for ap- 
|pearance sake? Well, is appearance nothing? 
Did you think nothing of appearance when you 
ckose your wives; and nothing of your own ap- 
pearance when you wished them to confirm the 
election? But why should the pleasures of sight 
be so lightly esteemed? Why should they be 
spoken of in the language of disdain oc indiffer- 
ence? Are they not as rational, as respectable, 





pleasures of the other senses? Are they not, in- 
deed, the very elements of some of the most re- 
fined pleasures of the mind and heart? Has God 
given us the sense of sight, so wonderful, so capa- 
cious, so infinitely varied in its resousces and objects, 
for no purpose? Is appearance nothing? What 
is more studied throughout the Creator’s works? 
What object is there in nature, from the highest to 
| the lowest, animate or inanimate, swimming in the 
| sea or in the air, on the surface, or buried in the 
earth, which is not, upon examination, found to be 
as beautiful, as if it were finished for no other pur- 
pese than to be looked at? Take the shell that 
lies in the bottom ef the ocean, the bird that bathes 
his wings in Heaven’s purest light, the flowers that 
carpet the earth with their varied splendor, the 
glittering stars that light up the deep arches of the 
skies with an eternal glory, take the combination 
of the countless elements of beauty, when the 
morning slowly lifts up the veil of night, and, as at 
the dawn ef the creation, reveals the gleries of the 
visible world, or when spring breathes upon the 
earth, and recalls the dead to life, and myriads 
and myriads ef forms of new beings come ferth at 
her voice; take the descending sun as he reclines 
upon his western throne, and wraps around him 
the gorgeous robe of an unrivaled majesty; take 
the perfecion of beauty as seen in a nearer but 
more transcendent form, in man himself, in his 
symmetrical stature, ir the well-turned limbs, in 
the web of unrivaled softness and texture, which 
covers him, in the tints of his complexion, in the 
grace of his movements, in the meledy of his voice, 
in the eloquence of the eye, pouring out the fires 
ef genius or radiant with the charms of the affec- 
tions, and so speak to the soul; and will men say 
that appearance is nothing, and that the pleasures 











of the sight are not to be valued and cultivated? I 


as valuable, as abundant, as insocent, as the. 
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say that appearance is always to be regarded ; that | 


we cannot render our homes too beautiful and at- 
tractive. Our first object should be to make our 
dwellings as convenient and comfortable as art can 
make them; our second object should be to render 
them to an equal extent tasteful and elegant. Do 
what we can, and all we can, we shall fall far 
short of rivaling even the simplest forms and cem- 
binations of nature. 

We should do this on the ground of self-interest. 
Separate from the pleasures which we ourselves 
derive from it, it essentially increases the value of 
our estates. The beauty of a place, the orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, even the garden flowers 
which embellish it, are always objects of attraction 
to a purchaser. We should do this frem conside- 
rations of benevolence. Buildings erected in good 
taste and proportions, and exhibiting a refined 
judgement and skill, and grounds highly cultivated 
and embellished charm the eye of the travzler or 
passer by, and allow us to impart most bountifully 
without diminishing our own store. But there is 
another influence not to be overlooked. Habits of 
order and neatness, mere personal cleanliness, still 
mere the cultivation of a taste for beauty in our- 
selves and in every thing which surrounds us and 
comes under our control, are in themselves pro- 
moters and securities ef virtue. They become so 
by inspiring seif-respect, and exalting our sense of 
character. The man who is known to respect 
himself, is always, in a measure, fer that reason 
alone, secure of ihe respect of others. He finds 
in that fact a protection from incitements within 
to wrong and unworthy actions, or against degrad- 
ing and dishonorable propositions from without. 
There are likewise a natural sympathy and cen- 
‘nexion between the love of natural beauty and the 
love of moral beauty. Respecting that in the phy- 
sical world which is neat, useful, regular, symme- 
trical and elegant, we come naturally to love and 
venerate in the moral world that which is of a cor- 
responding type and character. Whatever tends 
in the best sense to inspire or strengthen a senti- 
ment of the dignity of our nature, serves to secure 


us from that which is degrading, unworthy and / 


dishonorable. Personal appearance and personal 
manners are of vastly more importance in a moral 
view, than men in general are willing to consider 
them. Vulgarity and slovenliness lead to lew 
tastes and pursuits. I am not anxious to see the 
race of gentlemen farmers, technically so called, 
increased, though I feel no prejudice against them; 
but I am very anxious that farmers should be 
gentlemen. I'ave no partiality for the kid-glove 
style of farming; but on the other hand I cannot 
see why the farmer should go with his haads un- 
washed. I have nota little contempt for a farmer, 


who would consider himself above performing any | 


iaber which the business of the farm might render 
necessary, whether it be standing in the ditch or 
treading down the manure heap; but I cannot 
think it necessary to his proper character as a 
farmer, that he should carry about him, when his 
services are finished, the badges of his employ- 
ment, to the discredit of his own appearance or to 
the offence and discomfort of o:hers. 

4. I may be thought to have unnecessarily en- 
larged upon these homely topics ; but I am anxious 
by every means in my power, limited and humble 
as that power is, to make the agricultural profes- 
sion attractive and respectable, and to remove from 
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it every thing that is repulsive even to the most 
cultivated minds. I detest all false pride; I per- 
fectly nauseate that affection of sensibility or su- 
perior delicacy, which considers any of the honest 
labors of the farm as degrading, or any of the ope- 
rations of nature as impreper for their inquiry or 
unworthy of their observation; but the pride ef 
neatness, and erder, and decescy, and modesty, is 
to be respected as an essential element in good 
breeding and in virtue. I mean, then, simply to 
say that there is not, on the part either of men or 
women, the slightest incompatibility between any 
household or out-door care, any domestic service, 
any farm labor whatever, and the highest intel- 
lectual cultivation, the utmost delicacy and refine- 
ment of taste and manners, and the most genuine 
cuurtesy and politeness, which are to be found in 
any condition of life, and which in their true char- 
acter constitute the charm of social intercourse. 

I recollect on one occasion passing the night at 
the house of an agricultural friend in anether State. 
He had been brought up to mercantile life in Eng- 
land, and was a man of excellent education and ex- 
tensive reading. He had retired from business to a 
farm, where he designed to pass the evening of his 
days in the calm pursuits of rural life, to which he 
was enthusiastically attached. He possessed an in- 
dependent fortune, but his sound judgement and 
experience admonished him that an entire remis- 
sion of labor would be fatal to his peace if not to 
his health ; and that the true secret of rational and 
solid enjeyment lay in the constant, reasonable and 
healthful exertion of the bodily and mental powers, 
in the pursuit of some worthy object. Without 
regard therefore to his fortune, he determined to 
devote a reasonable portion ef his time to the im- 
provement of his farm, to cultivating it in the best 
manner, and to rendering it as preductive as possible; 
and to make this an object of pursuit as he would 
have done if his living had depended on it. He 
had three grown up daughters, who had enjoyed 
and improved the best advantages of a polite and 
substantial education which wealth in England 
could afford. They sympathised in their father’s 
views, and with their brethers took their full share 
of the labors of the farm. 

I found the house as I expected to find it; neat- 
ness and order and simple elegance presiding in 
every department, and “ books and work. and 
healthful play” dividing the hours, and placing 
listlessness and fretfulness and ennui at detiance. 
My attention was first directed to a beautiful ma- 
hogany bee-hive of three stories, and so attached 
to one of the windows that it was easy at any time 
by removing a slide to see the busy and indefati- 
gable colonists at their tasks. The order and in- 
dustry of this household, “skilfully building their 
cells and gathering honey all the cay from every 
opening flower,” were an index to the cendition of 
the well regulated tamily, whose hespitality I was 
enjoying. 

I shall say nothing of my dreams that night; for 
that I confess was the golden age of yeuth and the 
starry season of poetic fancy and illusion. I will 
not say what angels in white hovered around my 
bed, decked my chamber with the fairest flowers, 
and shook from their lily wi ite hands the sweetest 
perfumes over my pillow. I rose at the peep ef 


dawn, while as yet night was struggling with the 
morning as if reluctant to quit her hold; and eb- 
jects were yet covered with that grey light, which 




















forms the transition state from night to day. I was 
determined to ransaek the premises, before the 
family should be stirring, and my first visit was to 
the barn-yard to see the cows, which I have al- 
ways regarded as among the best benefactors of 
man, and with a veneration approaching almost 
the idolatry with which the same beneficent animal 
is regarded by the natives of Hindoostan. But I 
found that I was anticipated; fer the wel! known 
sound of the streaming milk at once struck my 
ears, and, as I entered, the vision of one of those 
charming girls, who had bid me a kind good night 
a few hours before, presented itself before me, not 
in my mind’s eye, but in real form and substance. 
With a neat tie cap, a plain cape-bonnet, partly 
and, I believe, a little slily thrown back, a short 
loose gown, a white apron, the very emblem of pu- 
rity, her locks neatly combed on each side of her 
high forehead after the style of the Madonna, and 
her face as radiant with the freshness of health as 
now the morning became radiant with the purest 
light, what object could have been mere beautiful ? 
Even my kind wife would have forgiven my admi- 
ration. ‘‘ Hers,” she told me, “‘ was the care of 
the milk establishment; ’’ and never did I enjoy a 
higher honor than to carry her full pails into a 
dairy room, presenting in its fixtures and its pro- 
ducts, in its white and golden treasures, the per- 
fection of neatness and order. This was the first 
duty of the morning; and when the breakfast 
hour arrived, the same bright vision in a style of 
simple elegance, ‘“‘when least adorned adorned 
the most,” presided at the cheerful meal, dispens- 
ing not merely the products of her dairy skill and 
the delicious bread and condiments made by other 
fair hands in the household, but intermingling with 
these the brilliant treasures of a ripened intellect 
and a well cultivated mind, and the charms of an 
unaffected and improved politeness. ; 
5. I proceed now to the consideration of a means 
of elevating the agricultural profession of more 
importance, because of much more efficient influ- 
ence, than any to which I have referred; and that 
is education, knowledge, intellectual improvement. 


I have already said that the glory of man is / 


his mind. If his animal nature is curious, and 
wonderful and beautiful, his intellectual nature is 
transcendent and divine. This places him at the 
head of the animal creation. In his mind as in 
tha seed lie the undeveloped elements of moral 
grewth and the secret sources of that energetic 
authority, which subjects the most powerful ele- 
ments of the physical world to his sceptre, and 
makes him “ the monarch of all he surveys.” In 
an art, involving many of the most wonderful ope- 
rations—and agriculture is that art—dealing in the 
most subtle agencies in nature, and presenting even 
to the casual observer, in cultivation and in vege- 
table and animal grewth, a succession of miracles, 
where is there more occasion for the most subtle 
inquiries of philosophy ? 

To the careless observer the deposit of a seed 
in the earth, its germination, its after cultivation, 
its progressive growth and its ultimate maturity, 
are matters of such every day occurrence, that 
they create no surprise, and are seldom remarked. 
But they are all replete with wonders, which in 
their solution have hitherto defied to a large extent 
the most subtle searchings of the mest subtle 
minds. Where does life repose in this dried ker- 
nel, so small and to all appearance so utterly in- 
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ert? What secret agency swells and protrudes 
the germ? By what power does it force its way 
above the surface and gradually expand its leaves 
and put forth its flowers, and mature its fruits? 
How and where does it gather and assort, and at 
its pleasure use or reject the various materials 
which go to form the stem, the leaves, the flewer, 
the fruit? How does it construct its exquisite 
cells and pierce its delicate tubes, and elaborate 
its juices, and drink in the subtle gases that float 
around it, keeping that which it needs, sending 
back that which it does not need, doing that by its 
uwn spontaneous energy, which the chemist deems 
the highest triumph of his skill, and framing its 
wonderful organism, and compounding its peculiar 
odors, and mixing in exact proportions its beautiful 
colors; and all this while, be the situation or soil, 
the appliances or manures what they may, re- 
maining true to its kind, so that the gases do not 
change into the umbelliferous plants, nor the bul- 
bous roots transform themselves into the cereal 
grain? Beyond all question all these operations 
go on according to fixed laws, perfectly simple in 
their operation if we could but understand that 
operation ; and no more the effect of chance or ac- 
cident, or direct interference of the divine artist 
than any other of the regular operations of the 
material world. But what are the influences and 
effects of seed and soil, of heat and light and elec- 
tricity and gravity, of dew and rain, and air, and 
manure, and culture, by what power exerted, by 
what circumstances controlled, all these are mat- 
ters for philosophical inquiry, and as yet can 
scarcely be said to have been approached. The 
rearing and improvement of live stock, and the 
whole subject of comparative anatomy and animal 
philosophy, are matters likewise coming directly 
within the province of the Farmer, full of feod for 
the inquisitive mind, and opening a wide field of 
inquiry. Is education then of no value to the 
Farmer? His knowledge no use to him? Is his 
profession a matter of mere servile and animal 
toil? Has the mind no work to perform here? Is 
this art to form an exception to every other ? 

How far is this art in any country from having 
reached the highest point of productiveness ; where 
and when, indeed, has the actual capacity of a 
single acre been tested? Is there no room for in- 
quiry, for the exertion of the highest powers ef 
the mind to determine this peint? The same re- 
marks apply with equal force to the rearing and 
management of live stock. Any man who com- 
pares an Improved Durham Short Horn or a full- 
blooded Merino or Dishley Sheep with the com- 
mon stock of the country, and does not perceive 
how much has been effected by the exertion of the 
highest measure of intelligence and skill directed 
by science, and how much more is yet to be hoped 
for by renewed and continued efforts, seems doom- 
ed to a hopeless stupidity. 

If at the same time we look back to what has 
been gained in the actual increase of the products 
of agriculture, we shall see equal reason to ac- 


i knowledge the advantages derived from the appli- 


cation of mind to this art, and to take courage in 
view of what may hereafter be gained. I have 
already touched upon this subject. Half a cen- 
tury ago fifty bushels of Indian corn to the acre 
would have been regarded as an extraordinary yield. 
A crop of a hundred bushels is not now uncommon, 
and more than one hundred and seventy have 
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been produced in this State. In Scotland a few 
years since thirty bushels of wheat would have 
been beyond the average yield even of the best 


cultivation. Under a system ef under-draining | 


and subsoil ploughing, sixty are now not uncom- 
mon. It is not long since the system of leaving 
half the ground fallow was deemed indispensable 
in order to recruit the exhausted lands; now by a 
judicious rotation, alternating white and green 
crops, the land is kept uninterruptedly in pro- 
duction. 

Education may be considered in two respects; 
first as general, embracing all the common subjects 
of reading and inquiry; second as specific, limiting 
itself to the particular objects of the agricultural 
art. Both are equally condacive to the respecta- 
bility ef the profession. We see every where what 
an influence and standing the high cultivation of 
the mind gives to every man, whe has it, in our 
community. No official station, no mass of wealth 
so elevates a man; and even if we were cursed 
with the aristocratic distinctions, which prevail in 
other countries, such is the spreading influence of 
intelligence, that the cultivation of the mind would 
enable the man to overtop them all. To attain 
excellence in any art the principles of that art re- 
quire to be made the objects of specific inquiry 
and study. But giving to these considerations all 
the prominence we may, success in any art or 
science will essentially depend, not merely and nut 
more, upon the knowledge of the particular prin- 
ciples or elements connected with it, than upon 
the strengthening and enlargement of the mind by 
general knowledge. 

We must likewise observe an obvious distinction 
between the knowledge of the practice of and 
the knowledge of the principles of an art. Men 
may thoroughly understand the principles of an art 
without knowing any thing of its manipulations. 
The philosopher may investigate and explain with 
the greatest advantage to the common farmer the 
principles of vegetation and the operation of ma- 
nures without himself having even so much as 
reared a single flower or stuck even a garden spade 
into the ground. In order to a successful practice 
the art must be learnt as well as the science, the 
execution as well as the theory. The best prospect 
of success is when they are united; when science 
directs the application of art, and art in its turn 
demonstrates the lessons and shows the preper 
qualifications and necessary limitations of scientific 
principles. 

To render the profession as respectable as it may 
be they should be combined. The farmer’s voca- 
tion in this respect presents singular and extraor- 
dinary advantages. His season for relaxation from 
toil in our favored climate furnish enviable oppor- 
tunities for reading and inquiry. Besides this 
none of the labors of the farm, excepting where 
they are excessive, require any intensity of appli- 
cation or any abstraction of mind which would in- 
terfere with the most active exercise of the intel- 
lectual powers on subjects quite foreign from this 
immediate occupation. The farmer may commune 
intimately with nature even when bending over 
his hoe; he may talk reverentially with God about 
his wonder-working providence from between the 
handles of his plough; and he may often in his 
fields hear the deep voice of a divine philosophy 
speaking to his soul, as the shepherds heard a 
message from Heaven, while they were counting 








the stars and watching their sleeping flocks upon 
the plains of Judea. 

There is another singular advantage connected 
with the profession of the farmer ; and one which 
applies to comparatively few other of the labori- 
ous occupations of life. The farmer’s labors, 
with scarcely an exception, are all healthful. They 
are pursued in the ye air where there is free 
play fer the limbs and room for the expansion of 
the lungs. There is no deformity springing from 
unnatural positions or distorted motions; and no 
exhaustion or laceration of the most delicate parts 
ef his frame, from a confined atmosphere or one 
surcharged with poisonous or deleterious elements. 
Add to this that the natural and healthful exercise of 
the muscular powers gives vigor and energy to the 
mind. Their influence is reciprocal ; their sym- 
pathy is indissoluble. To render therefore the 
profession of agriculture respectable ; to make it 
as preductive as it may be made; to further its 
improvement, and to derive from it all the pleasures 
which are capable of being derived from it or ast 
sociated with it, let us see to the improvement o 
our minds. Let us purswe knowledge with an in- 
satiable thirst. Let us encourage for ourselves 
and others every attempt and means to advance 
the improvement of the intellect and to stimulate 
inquiry. We may thus convert what has hitherte 
been regarded, and not wholly without truth, a 
sordid and degraded profession, into one of the 
highest pursuits of philosophy. But do not limit 
your notiens of education to the mere teaching of 
the schools and the mere routine of collegiate dis- 
cipline. This is comparatively nothing. The 
great object of scholastic institutions and studies 
is not so much the communication ef knowledge 
as the teaching men the proper use of their own 
faculties in order to acquire knowledge for them- 
selves. When men leave their schools therefore 
the work of education has scarcely begun. They 
have learnt only the use of the tools; they are now 
to practice the trade. They must now educate 
themselves; and what is so valuable as self-educa- 
tion? Exemples are not wanting in our country 
and i+ other countries in times past and in times 
present, of self-taught men, who have risen to a 
high eminence in science, while daily occupied in 
the distracting cares of life or the offices of a la- 
borious trade. Such examples have a mighty elo- 
quence; and speak in terms of persuasion, which 
no voice can emulate. 

In all these respects, as I have said, the farmer 
is particularly favored. Books are attainable in 
unstinted abundance; and objects and facts, the 
only infallible teachers, are constantly unfolding 
themselves to his observation. Experiment is a 
powerful instructor. Let him read; let him in- 
quire ; let him try; and above all let him observe. 
Let him search into the causes of things. Let 
him follow nature into her hiding places; and, if 
he can, compel her to answer his inquiries. She 
is sometimes coy; and will semetimes need asking 
more than once; and sometimes requires urging, 
before she will say any thing. But let him remem- 
ber that “a fair lady was never won by a faint 
heart.” Perhaps, like some others, she may some- 
times say nd, when she means yes. When the 
profession thus becomes enlightened, and its sim- 
plest operations are converted into experiments in 
philosophy and inquiries after truth, no pursuit is 








more respectable or more happy. Where the man 
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of cultivated mind in the performance of his daily 
labors finds ‘sermons in stones and books in the 
running streams,’ sees every object and every 
operation in nature radiant with the lessons of 
wisdom and the manifestations of a benevolence, 
as boundless as the universe and as ceaseless as 
eternity, ia what situation or pursuit is the true 
dignity of human nature, as far as it rests upon the 
exercise and proper use of the mind, more illus- 
trated 7 

7. In addressing such an audience as this, how- 
ever, I need not add that in this as in every other 
profession and department of life, there is an honor 
and a dignity far higher than any which springs | 
from mere intellectual improvement, let that huve | 
reached the highest wreaths with which philosophy | 
was ever yet crowned. Without this all other | 
gems become dim. I cannot but be understood to | 
mear, that of mora! virtue and piety. It has not | 
come in my way to speak of this, but virtue is the | 
offspring of truth; and piety is only another name | 
for wisdom. Without these no business nor con- | 
dition of life can have any true honor. To these | 
the agricultural! pursuit is not unfriendly; may I | 
not rather say, to these no pursuit nor profession 
in life can be more congenial. The labors of ag- 
riculture tend to allay rather than to stimulate the 
passions. The seclusion and calmness of rural life 
are favorable to habits of reflectien and self-pos- 
session; and if not without their perils to virtue, | 
(for what condition in human life is exempt from 
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them,) present as few as fall to the lot of humanity. 
To the cultivation of the religious affectiens, an | 
elevated and habitual piety, what condition is 
more favarable than that in which man seems 
brought into immediate contact in all his labors 
with that infinite energy which “ werketh all in 
all;”’ and where the blessings which he enjoys 
seem dispensed to him, not through any secondary 
instrumentality, but as it was directly from the 
divine hand? What heart should be touched with 
love if not his, whe sees every where the wonder- 
ful, abundant, daily and ceaseless provision for the 
various wants of that infinite and varied family, 
which no mind can number, ever springing up in a 
ceaseless flood of being? What heart would be 


touched with reverence if not his, who is admon- | 


ished daily and hourly te commune with God, in 
the changing seasons and the alternations of day 
and night, seed-time and harvest; and who, as 
the priest of nature, is called upon to make the 
earth, carpeted with flowers, the altar of sacrifice 
to the great Author of all the bounty and beauty 
of the creation, in His open temple, vocal with 
anthems of praise from every thing that lives, and 
lit up by His own quenchless fires ? 

8. We shall better understand the advantages, 
the means of good, the abundant sources of the 
purest happiness, which appertain to it, and the 
true henor and dignity of agriculture as a profes- 
sion and pursuit, when we cease to estimate every 
good in life by a pecuniary standard. I have al- 
ready said that as a source of sudden and great 
wealth it cannot be recommended te the aspiring ; 
but as a certain means, where intelligently and in- 
dustriously pursued, of competence and substantial 


community in the city of Boston, for example, that 
out of every ten merchants or persons engaged in 
trade or commerce, eight become bankrupt er die 
insolvent. The failures in the great commercial 
cities throughout our country within the past six 
years have been numerous beyond account, and 
most disastrous and afllictive. Whoever hears of 
the bankruptcy or insolvency of industrious and 
frugal farmers, unless when leaving their plain and 
proper pursuits, they are lured by the hope of 
sudden wealth into the treacherous and delusive 
paths of speculation ? 

9. Of all the conditiens of men, and I have min- 
gled with every variety, I believe in truth that 
none is so independent as that of an industrious, 
frugal and sober farmer; none affords more the 
means of contentment and substantial enjoyment ; 
none where the education has not been neglected 
presents better opportunities for moral and intel- 
lectual improvement; none calls more loudly for 
religious gratitude; none is suited to give a more 
lively and deeper impression of the goodness of 
God. Some years since in the most rugged parts 
of New Hampshire, among its craggy cliffs and 
rude and bold mountains, I was traveling on horse- 
back and came suddenly upen a plain and moss- 
covered cottage in the very bosom of a valley, 
where the brave settler had planted himself on a 
few acres of land, which alone seemed capable of 
cultivation. Every thing about the residence be- 
spoke industry and care. Being fatigued I stopped 
to ask refreehments for my horse. A hale young 
girl of about fifteen, bareheaded and barefooted, 
but perfectly modest and courteous, with all the 
ruddiness of Hebe, and all the nimbleness and 
vigor of Diana, went immediately for an armful of 
hay and a measure of oats for my horse; and then 
kindly spread a table, with a cloth as white as the 
snow drift, and a bowl of pure milk and brown 
bread for his rider. I never enjoyed a meal more. 
I offered the family pay for their hospitality, but 
they steadily refused, saying that I was welcome. 
I was not willing thus to tax their kindness and 
therefore took out a piece of money to give to one 
of the children that stood near me. “No,” said 
the parents, “‘ he must net take it; we have no use 
for money here.” ‘ Heaven be praised,” said I, 
“that I have found a people without avarice. 
I will not corrupt you;” and giving them a 
hearty thank-offering, wished them God’s blessings 
and took my leave. Now here were these humble 
people, with a home, which, if it were burnt down 
to-day, their neighbors would rebuild for them to- 
morrow, with clothing made frem their own flocks 
by their own hands, with bread enough, and beef, 
pork, butter, cheese, milk, poultry, eggs, &c. in 
abundance, a good school of six months in the 
year, where their children probably learnt more, 
because they knew the value of time, than those 
who were driven to school every day in the week 
and every week in the year, with a plain religious 
meeting on Sunday, where without ostentation or 
parade they meet their neighbors to gather the 
gossip of the neighborhood, to enchange friendly 
salutations, to hear words of good moral counsel 
and to worship God, in the most simple but not 





independence, none takes rank befere it. In its 
exemption from the common and inevitable perils 
incident to all business pursuits, none equals it. It 
is an observation of a man of long experience and 














most extensive acquaintarce with the mercantile 


the less acceptable form, and above all here were 
hearts at peace with the world and with each other, 
full of hospitality to the passing stranger, uncank- 
ered by avarice and undisturbed by ambition. 
Where upon earth, in a humble conditien or in any 
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eondition, shall we look for a more beautiful ex- 
ample of true independence, for a brighter picture 
of the true philosophy of life? 
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The Silk Culture. 

Extract from the Annual Report of the New. England Silk 
Convention, held at ‘Northampton, Mass, Sept. 1842. 
STATEMENT OF MR. I. R. BARBOUR, 

OF OXFORD, MASS. 

It is thirteer years since I began carefully to ex- 
amine the great principles on which the Silk Busi- 
ness, a8 a business of this country, is based. For 
six years I have been personally engaged in it— 
extending my grounds yearly. I have now five 
acres of trees, chiefly Multicaulis and large leaf 
Cantons, and intend to extend my grounds yet 
more, making this business the leading object of 
attentiun on the farm. In feeding worms, I have 
no startling results to give. In 1839, with my 2d 


crop I overstocked and lost money. My 4th crop, | 


in 1841, hatched the middle of August, did not 
pay for itself. My last crops, this year, hatched 
and fed inthe rains of August and September, 
did but indifferently well. All the rest of my 
crops during the six years, have yielded a much 
better profit than ordinary agricultural produc- 
tions; and my belief in regard to the entire feasi- 
bility of the silk enterprise, at first derived from a 
somewhat extensive course of reading, is now 
ripened into a full and well settled assurance. 

I wish to advert toa few points that may not 
be noticed by others. 

TreEs.—I set mine on dry, warm land, in a 
state of middling fertility, 4 by 2 feet, one root in 
a place, like other trees. Managed in this way, I 
fully believe they are safe from the dangers of wir- 
ter, any where between Canada and the Gulf of 
Mexico. The unripe ends of the limbs may, or 
may not be injured; but this is of no consequence, 
as they should all be headed down in the spring. 
On the other hand, by laying my trees, and leav- 
ing them to stand as they grow, I have lost many 
thousands. The reason is obvious, although, as 
in most cases, it is experience that has suggested 
that reason. They do not form roots. In the 
other way, the roots extend and fill the ground. 

2. In the spring, I cut my trees down within 
about two inches of the ground, reserving a few 
standing for early feed. This process adds greatly 
to the quantity of foliage. 

3. For years I have thought much in regard to 
the best kind of building for feeding. In Europe, 
they feed chiefly in enclosed buildings, with the 
temperature regulated by artificial means. In 
China, they feed altogether in open places.— 
Which is the best for us? I raise the questien in 
the earnest hope that it may arrest the attention 
of Silk Growers throughout the country, and be 
fully tested the coming season, by extended ex- 
periments—only adding two things. 
climate, in the same parallels of latitude, is essen- 
tially the same with that of China. (2.) Some of 
the best cases of successful feeding that have come 
to my knowledge, were conducted on the Chinese 
plan, the worms having an obstructed circulation 
of air from the first, and taking their chance as 
to the changes of the weather. 

4. My experience fully testifies against late feed- 
ing. The first third is worth more than the last 
two thirds of the seasen. 

5. The regular extension of the Silk business 


(1.) Our | 
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may now be anticipated. (1.) It has outlived the 
disastrous revulsion of 1839. (2,) All our agri- 
cultural journals are now friendly, and most of 
them are zealously engaged in promoting it. (3.) 
The political press is every where ready to pub- 
lish any candid statements on the subject. (4.) 
Unprincipled speculaters in trees have all left the 
field, and the whole Silk business has fallen into 
new and better hands. They did the cause im- 
mense mischief. By their operations in 1839, and 
especially in the wanton destruction of their trees 
in 1840, they practically proclaimed that mulberry 
trees have no intrinsic value. It has taken the 
regular Silk Growers two or three years to unde 
the mischief. Yet we have, in a very desirable 
and encouraging degree, done it. Trees are now 
appreciated, and some sales made at small prices. 
From this time, the Silk business cannot be ex- 
tended at all without creating a corresponding de- 
mand for trees. (5.) The New Tariff, by placing 
the business on a level with other great interests 
of the country, gives it a passport tothe confidence 
of business men. (6.) Our manufacturers, in 
some cases, are now shaping their business in re- 
ference to taking up Silk. Others will do the 
same, as the times shall seem to justify. This aids 
the growing of silk. (7.) The amount of Silk 
made in years past has been rapidly increasing 
each year just about doubling upon the preceding 
year. In all the States where legislative bounties 
are given, we have the means of shewing this in- 
crease with great precision. I called upon our 
State Treasurer in Boston a few days siace, and 
he kindly gave me the fuilowing statement, show- 
ing how the matter stands in Massachusetts :— 
1636... 200 ceecee 7 1.37| 1840 .ccceecoes 1233 59 
1 B87 once ee o onee 198.00) 1841.0 000. 2-2. 2111.42 
183300000 ee2--300.52/ 1842—to Oct. 1. 3351.91 
1839.6 e000 eee0+ 434.62 


In view of these results, secured amidst all the 
multiplied discouragements that we have had to 
contend with, what may be hoped for now that we 
have surmounted these discouragements and gained 
public confidence? (8.) Another consideration, 
calculated to urge the business forward, is found 
in the fact that all our present agricultural sta- 
ples are extremely depressed, and are likely to 
remain so. The market is completely glutted.— 
Our farmers must take up something new, or their 
sufferings will be prolonged indefinitely. In this 
crisis Silk comes to their aid. In the production 
of this article, they cannot.glut the market for one 
whole generation most assuredly. 


= 








TRANSPLANTING EveRGREENS.—A work on 
Landscape Gardening, by J. Downing, of New- 
burg, N. Y. contains much matter valuable to hor- 
ticulturists. His remarks on transplanting Ever- 
greens, are entitled to particular attention—but 
few persons being successful in their praise-wor- 
thy attempts to transplant our beautiful Evergreens 
from their native forest to the gardens of the town: 

‘* Most of our horticultural maxims are derived 
from English authors, and among them, that of 
always planting evergreens either in August or la- 
terin Autumn. At both these seasons, it is near- 
ly impossible to succeed in the temperate portions 
of the United States, from the different character 
of our climate at these seasons. The genial mois- 
ture of the English climate renders transplanting 





comparatively easy at all seasons, but especially 
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in winter; while in this country, our Augusts are 
dry and hot, and our winters generally dry and cold. 
If planted in the latter part of summer, Ever- 
greens become parched in their foliage, and soon 
perish. If planted in autumn or early winter, the 
severe cold that ensues, to which the newly dis- 
turbed plant is peculiarly alive, paralyses vital ac- 
tion, and the tree is so much enfeebled that, when 
spring arrives, it survives but a short period. The 
only period, therefore, that remains for the suc- 
cessful removal of Evergreens here is the spring. 
When planted as early as practicable in the spring, 
so as to have the full benefit of the abundant rains 
so beneficial to vegetation at that season, they will 
almost immediately protrude new reots, and re- 
gain their former vigor. 

Evergreens are, in their roots, much more deli- 
cate and impatient of dryness than deciduous 
trees ; and this should be borne in mind while trans- 
planting them. For this reason, experienced plan- 
ters always choose a wet or misty day for their 
remeval; and in dry weather we would always re- 
commend the roots to be kept watered and covered 
frem the air by mats during transplanting. 

When proper regard is paid to this point, and to 
judicious selection of the season, Evergreens will 
not be found more difficult of removal than other 
trees. 

Another mode of transplanting large Evergreens, 
which is very successfully practised among us, is 
that of removing them with frezen balls of Earth 
in mid-winter. When skilfully performed, it is the 
most complete of all the modes, and is so differ- 
ent from the common method, that the ebjections 
we have just made to winter planting, does not ap- 
ply to this case. The trees to be removed are se- 
lected, the situations chosen, and the holes dug, 
while the ground it yet open in autumn. When 
the ground is somewnat frozen, the operator pre- 
ceeds to dig a trench around the trees at some dis- 
tance, gradually undermining it, and leaving all 
the principal mass of roots embodied in the bal] 
of the earth. The whole ball is then left to freeze 
pretty thoroughly, (generally till snow covers the 
ground,) when a large sled, drawn by oxen, is 
brought as near as possible, the ball of earth con- 
taining the tree rolled upen it, and the whole is 
easily transported to the hole previously prepared, 
where it is placed in the proper position; and as 
soon as the weather becomes mild, the earth is 
properly filled in around the ball. A tree, either 
Evergreen or deciduous, may be transplanted in 
this way, so as scarcely to show, at the return of 
growth, any ill effects from its change of location.”’ 


—_—— 


Power or Inpustry.—It was a beautiful ex- 
pression ef a Chinese sage, that by time and in- 
dustry a mulberry leaf becomes a silk shawl. If 
the following statement be correct, it affords a 


still more striking proof of what human ingenuity 
can accomplish. In the manufacture of steel, an 
article may be raised from one half penny to 35,- 
00@ guineas! A pound of crude iron costs one 
half penny; it is converted into steel, into watch- 
springs, every one of which is seld for half a 
guinea, and weighs only the tenth part of a grain; 
after deducting for waste, there are in a pound 
weight 7,000 grains. It affords steel for 70,000 
watch-springs, the value of which, at a half guinea 
each, is 35,000 guineas. 





= 


Effects of Expansion. 
A cannon-ball, when heated, cannot be made to 


enter an opening through which, wher cold, it 


passes easily. A glass stopper sticking fast in the 
neck of a bottle may be released by surrounding 
the neck with a cloth taken out of warm water, or 
by imniersing the bottle in the water up to the 
neck; the ring binding is thus heated and ex- 
panded sooner than the stopper, and so becomes 
slack or loose upon it. Pipes for conveying hot 
water, steam, &c. if of considerable length, must 
have joinings that allow a degree of shortening and 
lengthening, otherwise a change of temperature 
may destroy them. An incompetent person once 
undertook to warm a large manufactory by steam, 
from one boiler. He laid a rigid main pipe aiong 
a passage, and opened lateral branches through 
holes into several apartments, but on his first ad- 
mitting the steam, the expansion of the main pipe 
tore it away from all its branches. In an iron 
railing, a gate which may be loose and easily shut 
or opened, in a warm day may stick, owing to 
there being a greater expansion of it, and of the 
neighboring railing, than of the earth on which 
they are placed. Thus, also, the centre of the 
arch of a bridge is higher in warm than in cold 
weather; while, en the contrary, in a suspension 
or chain-bridge, the centre is lowered. The iron 
pillars, now so much used to support the front 
walls of houses, of which the ground stories serve 
as shops with spacious windows, in warm weather 
really lift up the wall which rests upon them, and 
in cold weather allow it again to sink or subside 
to a degree considerably greater than if the wall 
were brick from top to bottom. 

The pitch of a piano forte is lowered on a warm 
day, or in a warm room, owing to the expansion of 
the strings being greater than the wooden frame- 
work; and in cold weather the reverse will ha 
pen. A harp er piano which is well tuned in a 
morning drawing-room cannot be perfectly in tune 
when the crowded evening party has warmed the 
room. Bell-wires too slack in summer, may be of 
the proper length in winter. There exists a most 
extraordinary exception, already mentioned, te the 
law of expansions by heat, and contractions by cold, 
producing unspeakable benefits by nature, namely, 
in the case of water. Water contracts according 
to the law only down to the temperature of forty 
degrees, while, from that to thirty-two degrees, . 
which is its freezing point, it again dilates. 

A very curieus consequence of this peculiarity is 
exhibited in the wells of the glaciers of Switzerland 
and elsewhere, that when ‘once a pool or shallow 
well on the ice commences, it goes en quickly 

eepening itself until it penetrates on the earth 














neath. Supposing the surface of the water 
originally to have nearly the temperature of the 
melting ice, or thirty-two degrees, but to be after- 
ward heated by the air, and instead of the water 
being thereby dilated er specifically higher and 
detained at the surface, it becomes heavier the 
more nearly it is heated to forty degrees, and 
therefore sinks dowa to the bettom to the pit er 
well, but there, by dissolving some of the ice, and 
being consequently cooled, it is again rendered 
lighter, and rises to be heated as before, again te 
descend ; and this circulation and digging cannot 
cease until the water has bored its way quite 

. Arnott. 
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Lime—Plaster of Paris. 
To the Editor of the Massachusetts Plowghman : 


Sir: I have seen the article of lime, as manure, 
thoroughly discussed in your paper, and am satis- 
fied with the result, for I am loth to see the,public 
led into error of any kind, especially on so impor- 
tant a subject as farming, which I consider of the 
first importance, as it is the source whence we de- 
rive our food and raiment. 

About thirty years since, after I had acquired a 
little property in trade, I felt a great interest in 
Agriculture, not having cultivated that miserly, 
selfish disposition that so many do who grow rich 
and heard up their money, when it does neither 
themselves nor any one else any good. The con- 
sequence was, I purchased a part of the Brinley 
Farm, so called, with an intention of making it a 
pattern farm, but soon afterward I was unfortu- 
nate, and lost a great part of my property by the 
failure of a few unprincipled scoundrels ; and in- 
stead of turning my farming to pleasure, as I had 
intended, I was obliged to turn it to profit. 

I had a great opinion of lime, which I got by 
reading English authors and conversing with what 
were called gentlemen farmers, and tried it on a 
small scale, and should have used more but for the 
expense ; but in no instance could I ever see any 
benefit from it. 

But, sir, this was not the result of another ex- 
periment which I tried on a large scale. In pass- 
ing through Pennsylvania, which I frequently did, 
1 heard much said of the benefits of Plaster of 
Paris; a great many of the farmers, I was told, 
would come fifty miles to Philadelphia, in the 
time of the last War, and give twenty dollars per 
ton for Plaster, and let their manure go down 
stream rather than to be at the treuble to cart it 
on to their lands. I do not speak of this as ap- 
proving of it, for I think every farmer ought to 
make as much manure as pessible. I was told 
the way the Dutch farmers used it there was to 
sow clever and put one or two bushels of plaster 
to the acre and pleugh in the crop and sow wheat. 
I was informed in Baltimore that a great deal of 
land on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, which had 
been worn out by raising tobacco and corn, had been 
reclaimed by the use of plaster. Having got my 
ideas so raised, the first thing I did after I got a 
piece of land was to try it, and in three weeks 
after I applied it. On examination, I thought as 
the Queen of Sheba did when she visited King 
Solomon, “the half had not been told .me;”’ it 
was applied to a piece of loamy soil which had re- 
cently been laid down and one crop of hay cut from 
it, say half a ton te the acre. On the first exami- 
nation after the plaster was applied, there was 
three times as much grass as where there was 
none. A part of this piece of land has been kept 
fer @ pasture ever since and never has been 
ploughed, and I think I can safely say there is not 
another piece of land in town that produces more 
feed; it has frequently been plastered since, and 
occasionally ashes have been applied as a top- 
dressing. The manure the cattle have dropped 
has every year been gathered up and put into the 
mores: Rar so that it has no other dressing than 


plaster and ashes, except the urine from the cattle. | 


Well, being so well pleased with the result of 
this small experiment, I tried it on a large scale 
on my farm with as favorable results. On many 


places three bushels of plaster would make more 








grass grow than twenty loads of manure. I fenced 
off nize acres that had been fed very close by sheep 
for a number ef years; this was the highest part 
where the sheep had generally lain through the 
nights; this was plastered at the rate of three 
bushels to the acre; the next season it pastured 
from May to September twelve cows, at the rate 
of three-fourths of an acre to a cow, and they had 
as much feed as they could eat, and on a great 
part of it we could have mowed a geod crop in 
hay time. 

From this time people began to use plaster con- 
siderably, and found a very great benefit from it; 
many of the old pastures which were covered over 
with mess were converted into beautiful fields of 
clover; but, strange to tell, just on tho eve when 
our pastures began to be clothed with a beautiful 
verdure and our farms bid fair to produce double 
what they were wont to do, there was a story got 
up by some gossip, which spread like wild-fire, 
that this plaster which had produced such won- 
derful effects was not what it was ‘cracked up to 
be’; that it would ruin the land if we continued 
to use it; if it did not happen in our day, it would 
in that of our children; that it would run our land 
all out, and our children would become beggars. 
Now as this story, like other bugbears, has had its 
day, I find they are beginning very moderately to 
use it again. i hope that no farmer will rest satis- 
fied until he has given it a fair trial; the expense is 
very trifling; at present I believe it can be bought 
for two dollars per ton; that it will not cost more 
than twenty-five cents per bushel, three bushels 
per acre, which is a great plenty; that the ex- 
pense of manuring an acre is seventy-five cents, 
which will pay but a small part of the expense of 
carting on any ether kind of manure if you had it 
given to you. Wherever the plaster will do any 
good, it eught to be applied; and the only way I 
know of is to try it. On some land it will do no 
good, lam confident. I had a large piece of plain 
on my farm, en which I ceuld not see the least 
benefit from it; this was a deep, black loam, and 
rather moist; as soon as I went from this plain, 
over all the hills it worked wonders. 


Yours, with respect, BENJ. WHEELER: 
Framingham, Jan. 2, 1843. ‘ 





Louncers—IDLENEss.—The idle levy a heavy 
tax upon the industrious, when, by frivolous visit- 
atiens, they rob them of their time’ Such persons 
beg their daily happiness from door to door, as 
beggars their daily bread; and like them some- 
time meet with a rebuff. A mere gossip ought 
not to wonder if we evince signs that we are tired 
of him, seeing that we are indebted for the henor 
of his visit, solely to the circumstance of his be- 
ing tired of himself. He sits at home till he has 
accumulated an intolerable load of ennui, and sal- 
lies forth to distribute it among all his acquaint- 
ances. [ Exchange. 

Old Cotton Mather caused te be printed in glar- 
ing capitals, and in a conspicuous place in his 
Sanctum, the admonitory words—‘‘ Be Snort.” 
He realized too sensi :y the value of time to suf- 
fer, willingly, any, even the most minute portion 
of it, to be squandered in vain intercourse with 
those who sometimes visited him with no other 
view than merely the prospect ef escaping from 
themselves. 
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How te do Good. 

The duties of life are not all of the great and 
exciting sort. There are many duties in every 
day; but there are few days in which one is called 
to mighty efforts or heroic sacrifices. I am per- 
suaded that most of us are better prepared for 
great emergencies, than for the exigencies of the 
passing hour. Paradox as this is, it is tenable, 
and may be illustrated by palpable instances.— 
There are many men who would, without the hes- 
itation of an instant, plunge into the sea to rescue 
a drowniag child, but who, the very next hour, 
would break an engagement, or sneer at an awk- 
ward servant, or frown unjustly en an amiable 
wife. 

Life is made up of these little things. Accord- 
ing to the character of household words, looke, 
and trivial actions, is the true temper of our vir- 
tue. Hence there are many men reputed geod, 
and, as the world goes, really so, who belie in do- 
mestic life the promise of their heliday and Sun- 
day demeanor. Great in the large assembly, they 
are little at the fire-side. Leaders, perhaps, of 
public benevolence, they plead for universal love, 
as the saving principle of the social compact: yet, 
when they are among their dependents, they are 
peevish, morose, severe, or in some other way con- 
stantly sinning against the law of kindness. 

Why do you begin to do good so far off ?— 
This is a ruling error. Begin at the centre and 
work outwards. If you do not love your wife, do 
net pretend to such love for the people of the an- 
tipodes. If you let some family grudge, some 
peccadillo, some undesirable gesture, sour your 
visage toward a sister or a daughter, pray cease to 
preach beneficence on the large scale. 

What do you mean by “doing good?”’ Is it 
not increasing human happiness? Very well! 
But whose happiness? Not the happiness of A, 
B, or C, in the planet Saturn, but that of fellow 
terrestrials; not of the millions you never see, so 
much as that of the hundreds or scores whom you 
see every day. Begin to make people happy. It 
is a good work—it is the best work. Begin, net 
next door, but within your own door; with your 
next neighbor—whether relative, servant, or supe- 
rior, Account the man you meet the man you are 
to bless. Give him such things as you have.— 
‘‘How can I make him er her happier?”’ This is 
the question. If a dollar will do it, give the dol- 

Jar. If advice will do it, give advice. If chas- 
tisement will do it, give chastisement. If a look, 
a smile, or warm pressure of the hand, or a tear 
will do it, give the look, smile, hand, or tear. But 
never forget that the happiness of our world is a 
mountain of golden sands, and that it is your part 
to cast some contributory atom almost every mo- 
ment. 

I would hope that such suggestions, however 
hackneyed, will not be without their influence 

“ On that best portion of a good man’s life, 


His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


In a season of great reverses and real suffering 
in the mercantile and manufacturing world, there 
is eccasion for the luxury of doing good. The 
happiest mechanic I ever knew was a hatter, who 
had grown rich, and who felt himself thereby ex- 
alted only in this sense, that his responsibility as 
a steward was increased. It was sacred wealth, 


The poorest man may lessen his neighbor’s load. 
He who has no gold, may give what gold cannot 
purchase. If religion does not make men who 
profess it mere ready to render others happy, it is 
a pretence. We are to be judged at the last by 
this rule. The inquiry is to be especially concern- 
ing our conduct toward the sick, the prisoner, the 
pauper, and the foreigner. The neighbor whom 
we are to love is our next door neighbor : that is, 
the man whe falls in our way. The Samaritan 
knew this. It was but a small pittance he gave: 
the poorest ameng us may go and do likewise.— 
Do not allow a townsmak, or a stranger, or even 
an emigrant, to suffer for lack of your endeavors. 
It will cost you little, but it will be much to him. 


“?T is a little thing 
To giveacup of water; yet its draught, 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock oi pleasure to the frame, 
More exquisite than when nectarian juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
Itisa little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourne® ’t will fall 
Like choicest music.” 


Let no one be surprised at my quoting cheice 
poetry to mechanics. Serv‘le boors may stare in 
amaze; but the American mechanic is no boor.— 
Who shall dare to say that the poorest journeyman 
may not reach forth his hand inthe garden of the 
muses? And who shall deny to the honest laborer 
the solace of doing good? It is the best werk in 
the worst times. Help others and you relieve 
yourself. Go out, and drive away the cloud from 
that distressed friend’s brow, “r you will return 
with a lighter heart. Take heed to the Jitile 
things—the trifling, unobserved language er action 
—passing in a moment. A syllable may stab a 
blessed hope: a syllable may revive the dying. A 
frown may crush a gentle heart: the smile of for- 
giveness may relieve from torture. He that is 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in 
much; and he that is unjust in the least, is unjust 
also in much. CuaRLESs QUILL. 
aia ee 


Farm BvuiLpincs.—A man of any taste or 
calculation may be supposed to set his house and 
his barns in the best spot, having regard to his 
own comfortand that of his cattle. But how often 
we find the nerthwest corner of the house the only 
side which can be entered in the winter season ? 
And how often is the cow yard on the wrong side 
ef the barn, cold and comfertless? Cattle that 
are obliged to stand in the cold will eat more than 
such as have sufficient warmth. Cattle need not 
be shut up ina close barn, to breathe corrupted 
air; but they must not be exposed to the winds er 
to rain. If they have a shelter, and the north 
winds are kept out, they will lie warm enough if 
they run loose, though the barn or the barn cellar 
may be open on the south. 

The winters of Maine are so cold that it is as- 
tonishing to find se few dwelling-houses protected 
on the north by evergreen trees. 

These abound in all parts of the State, and 
they may most easily be planted in such a sit- 
uation as to render any dwelling-house warmer 
and handsomer. A very few minutes will be suf- 
ficient to plant a pine, a spruce, a fir, or a hem- 
lock, if the farmer knows how to set them.— 
But the truth is, not one in a hundred knews 








“ For Ged, who gave the riches, gave the beart 
To sanctify the whole, by giving part.” 


how to transplant an evergreen tree. They take 
tup amy kind of deciduous tree, stripping all the 
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bark from the rvots in their attempt to ebtain long f 
| THOUSAND, ONE HUNDRED THIRTY- 

| FIVE DOLLARS. 
An evergreen should always be taken up with a |, 
clump of soil adhering to the roots; but these | 


ones. But these long roots are of no kind of ser- 
vice when the bark is off. 


| LIONS, THREE HUNDRED SIXTY-SIX 





Tue Marquesas Is_anps IN THE PaciFr 


roots need not be long ones. One foot in length || Ocran have recently been taken possession of by 


will be sufficient when the tree is only 5 or 6 feet 
high. 

if any one would know the difference of tempe- 
rature in different places, let him go ina cold day, 
wind in the north, on the north side of an ever- 

reen forest. Then let him traverse the south side. 
He will find that one half the fuel will answer his 
purpose when he. is on the south side. 

Evergreen trees should never be set onthe south 
side of a barn or of a house. They keep off the 
sun at a season when we want all his heat. But 
all deciduous trees will lose their leaves in such 
seasons as not to be in our way during winter.— 
The expense of setting a few forest trees about a 
house and bara is so small that any laboring man 
may have his cottage more highly ornamented than 
many rich people are disposed to. Good taste in 
these matters should be cultivated. 
no small consequence in the sale of a farm. Ap- 
pearances sometimes deceive, but they are always 
important. We live, not to eat and drink merely, 
but te improve our taste and every other faculty 
that is given us. [ Maine Cultivator. 
A TABLE, showing the total value of Imports and 

Exports, in dollars, of the United States in 
each Commercial year, commencing on the 1st 
day of October, and ending on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, for a period of 21 years; and exhibit- 
ing, also, the excess of Imports and Exports in 
each year for the same period. 


Looks are of : 








Years. Value Imp’ts. Value Exp’ts. Excess Imp’ts. 
1821...$62,858,724 64,974,382 

1822... 83,241,541 72,160,281 11,081,260 
1823... 77,579,267 64,699,030 2,880,237 
1824... 80,549,007 75,986,657 4 562,350 
1825... 96,340,075 99,535,388 

1826... 84,074,477 77,595,322 7,379,153 
1827... 79,494,068 82,324,827 

1828... 88,509,824 72,264,686 16,245,138 
1829... 74,492,527 72,314,671 2,176,856 
183@... 70,876,920 73,849,508 

1831...103,191.124  81,310.483 21,880,541 
1832...101,029,266 87,676,943 13,852,323 
1833...108,118,311 90,140,433 17,977,878 
1834...126,521,332 104,336,973 22,184,359 
1835...149,895,742 121,693,577 28,202,165 
1836...189,880,035 128,663,040 61,316,995 
1837 ...140,989,217 117,419,376 23,569,741 
1838...113,717,404 108,486,616 5,230,788 
1839 .. .162,092,132 121,018,416 41,063,716 
1840...107,141,519 132,085,946 

1841...127,946,177 121,851,808 6,094,369 

Excess of Exports. 
BORE cece cone cece esse $2,338,658 
1825 0000 cease seve ccess 3,195,313 


1827 cco sececeesseeee 2,830,759 

1830.22. 2220 ceccccess 2,972,588 

1840.... eeese sees sees - 24,944,427 
Our readers, from the above, can make their 
own figuring and calculations, and ther judge how 
far the doctrine of FREE TRADE will benefit us. 
One thing is clear—that in 20 years last past, our 
Imports have exceeded our Exports to the amount 
of TWO HUNDRED FORTY-NINE MIL- 


||a French squadson, which sailed with secret or- 
) ders from France, and of which the destination 
|| was not known until the intelligence, that the 
| Marquesas groupe had been formally occupied 
| for the King of the French. These islands ex- 
i tend frem 7.51 to 10.25 S. lat. and from 139.49 
to 140.16 W. long. 

| The principal island of the groupe is Nooa- 
! heeva, which lies in 8.54 and 140.25. 

| Under what pretext or for what purposes the 
French have occupied these islands. is not very 
apparent. They were first discovered in 1596 
by Menpana, a Spanish navigator, and were long 
| known by his name. They were lost sight of till 
| again seen by Captain Cooke on his last voyage, 
in 1779—and by Vancouver. We next hear of 
|| them from a Yankee Captain Ingraham, whe vis- 
ited them in 1791—and in the same year Captain 
|| Marchant, of the French ship Solide, having, as 
|| Commodore Porter in his journal alleges, heard 
| at Canton of the discovery of Captain Ingraham, 
visited the groupe and called it Revolution IJsl- 
ands. Commedore Porter, in his famous cruize 
in the Essex frigate during the last war, passed 
some time at Nooaheeva, the finest of the groupe 
|| —landed his stores, stripped and repaired his ship, 
and by the aid of the natives erected dwelings, 
store-houses, &c. 

The climate is delightful, and the bread fruit 
tree abundant. The natives are a fine race—the 
women handsome, the men bold and hardy, as the 
Commodore, who permitted himself to take sides 
‘ with his marines, in an intestine war, had occa- 
| sion te find. The record of the slaughter there 
'| committed by his order upon the unoffending na- 
K tives, and of the licentiousness which he sanc- 
_tioned in the intercourse with the native women, 
t are among the reminiscences which the Journal, 
| addressed by the Commodore te his son! might 
| better have omitted. 
|| But the material point at this moment, and in 
|| referenee to this French movement, is that Com- 
| modore Porter on the 13th Nevember, 1813, made 
|| a formal declaration of his taking possession of 
| these islands on the part of the United States, 
/and received the submission of the natives, as 
inven on priority of discovery, conquest and 

possession, which could not be disputed. He 
scouted the pretensions in behalf of the French, 
as wholly unfounded. The Boston Daily Adver- 
4 tiser, we perceive, characterizes the inhabitants as 
cannibals. Commodore Porter examined into 
this, and although a white man who was found 
among them insisted that they were so, the Com- 
modore, who spent a long time on the island, and 
saw them in war, at their festivals and elsewhere, 
; discredits the story. 

The Commodore gave the name of Washing- 
ten to the groupe, and called Noosheva Madi- 
son’s Island, the fine and spacious bay of that 
island he named Massachuseits bay. Sandal 
wood abounds in these islands. Yet we are not 
aware that much, if any, intercourse has been kept 
up with them by our countrymen—while with the 
Sandwich islands, and Owyhee particularly, ly- 
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ing some 30 degrees to the northward and 16 de- 
grees to the west of them, we have constant inter- | 
ceurse. 
What effect this French occupancy is to have | 
upon our claims of discovery and possession, upon | 
the course of our Gevernment, or upon our com- | 
merce in the Pacific, remains to be seen. 
[American. | 
———— Ee 
STEAMBoaT ExpLosions—-Ravcp’s Sarety | 
Vatves.—The explosion ef steam boilers are | 
much more frequent and disastrous in the Western | 
and South-western than in the Northern and East- | 
ern waters. The mighty streams of the great | 
West, and the waters of the Atlantic Ocean, along 
our extensive seaboard, are by these dreadful oc- | 
currences, crimsoned with some of the best blood | 
of the American people. Who can ever forget the | 
awful fate of the Moselle, Helen McGreger, Pu- | 
laski and Medora, when hundreds, we had almost 
said thousands, were blown to atoms, and sent, 
without warning or preparation, to an untimely 
grave! The heart sickens at the bare recital of 
these solemn tragedies. Although these dreadful 
accidents are far mere common in the South and 
West, yet we have had many explosions at the 
North, as the following list willshow: The steam- 
boat United States exploded in Long Island Sound, | 
when nine were killed; The William Peacock, | 
Buffalo, N. Y., fifteen killed; General Jackson, 
Hudson river, twelve killed, thirteen scalded; 
Ohio, Hudson river, five killed, several scalded ; 
New-England, Connecticut river, fifteen killed, ten 
scalded ; Advocate, Hudson river; Franklin, Hud- 
son river, one killed ; Swiftsure, Hudson river, five 
killed; Chief Justice Marshall, Hudson river, 
eleven killed, two scalded. The above are but a 
few of the terrible steamboat explosions in our very 
midst within a few years past. These painful ca- 
lamities might be avoided ata very trifling expense. 
When will the proprietors of steamboats consult 
their own interests, and havea little more regard 
for suffering humanity? The long catalogue of un- 
fortunate beings above enumerated, have passed 
away. The poor widow and &rphan can never 
more enjoy their society and protecting hand. The | 
dead can never be recalled.—But we can protect 
the living by guarding ourselves against future ac- 
cidents; and the people of this country should rise 
up as one man and force upon every steamboat 
Raubs’s Safety Valves, which are a sure preven- 
tive against explosions. Letit be sounded through- 
out the land, that a great discovery has been made, 
which will be a certain protection of human life; | 
that will protect many a happy domestic circle 
from sudden bereavement; that will free us from 
the dangers of having the dearest objects of our 
affections torn from our bosoms, and scattered in 
bleeding fragments over the surface of the waters. 
It is high time that the public took this matter 
iato their own hands. And we de most earnestly 
hope that the period is not far distant, when the 
whole American People will be arqused to a sense 
of their danger in steamboat traveling, in the ab- 
sence of some sure protection against explosions, 
and demand that these valves be attached to every 
steamboat on the American waters. 


SS We heartily coneur in the entreaties of the 
above article, which we copy from the Express.— 








Itis high time the attention of the wholecountry were 
aroused tothe subject. Having taken some pains to 


learnits character, we are confident that this Safety 
Valve is what it professes to be, as the certificates 
of ".any eminent engineers establish. [thas already 


|| been adopted by the South America and the Cur- 


tis Peck of this City, as well as by many other 


| boats, and we trust is destined to be universally re- 


sorted to. Its cost is trifling, and the room it takes, 


| the attendance it requires, next te nothing. 





From the New-Haven Herald. 

Atmospheric Phenomena. 
Te persons not accustomed to see any 
unusual phenomenon in the heavens, such a fiery 
appearance of the clouds must be very terrific, Ig- 
norance, in such cases, isa calamity. I had seen 
more wonderful appearances in the clouds or 
heavens, and was not in the least disturbed. 

In the dark day, May 19, 1780, the heavens 
were covered with a dense cloud for three or four 
hours; the legislature was in session at Hartford, 
and such was the darkness that business could not 
be transacted without candles. During this time 
the clouds were tinged with a yellow or faint red 
for hours, for which no cause has been assigned. 
I stood and viewed this phenomenon with aston- 
ishment, but I had not any fear that the world 
was coming to an end. 

In the evening of March 29th, 1782, an extra- 
ordinary light spread over the whole hemisphere 
from horizon to horizon, north and south, east and 
west. The light was of a yellowish cast, and 
wavy. The waving of the light was visible, and 
some persons heard or imagined they heard a 
slight rustling sound. I then resided in Goshen, 
Orange County, New York, and stood half an 
hour on a bridge over the Wall-Kill, to witness 
this extraordinary phenomenon, but I saw no per- 
son that was frightened at the sight. 

In the year 1783, a great part of Europe was 
for weeks overspread with a haziness of atmos- 
phere, which caused great consternation. The 
churches were crowded with supplicants. The 
astronomer Lalande attempted to allay the fright 
by endeavoring to account for the appearance, 
which he ascribed to an uncommen exhalation 
of watery particles, from the great rain of the pre- 
ceding year. But at last the cause was ascer- 
tained to be smeke from the grea* eruption of 
the voleano Heckla, in Iceland, which covered 
more than three thousand square miles with burn- 
ing lava, in some places tothe depth of forty-feet. 
I had this account from Dr. Franklin, who was in 
Europe at the time. 

In a late paper, published by the Millerites, I 
saw an article, stating that the northern lights 
foretell something terrible. The writer seems not 
to know that in the high northern latitudes, in the 
sixteenth degree and northward, northern lights 
are of daily occurrence, and so have been from 
time immemorial. So illuminated are the heav- 
ens that persons mey often see to read by the 
night. 

These lights occasionally come so far South as 
to illuminate the sky in our latitude. Sometimes 
they de not appear for many years. At the close 
of the seventeenth and beginning ef the ‘eighteenth 
century those lights were not seen for a long pe- 
riod, and when they re-appeared, about the year 
1717, eur ancestors, who had not seen or heard of 
them, were all alarmed, and actually supposed 
the day of judgement had come. 
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The American Laborer. 














During my life I have been so much accustom- 
ed to see northern lights, falling stars, so called, 
and fire balls, that they have long since ceased to 
excite my curiosity. 


Nearly thirty years ago I read an article in a | 


Vermont paper, stating that the Northern light, en 
a certain evening, was so low as te be visible be- 


tween the spectator and a distant mountain. 
New- Haven, Dec. 30th, 1842. N. WEBSTER. 





Lead and Copper Trade of the West. 

The lead trade of the West is rapidly on the in- 
orease. The amount smelted in Wisconsin and in 
the vicinity of Galena, the present season, exceeds 
the total number of pounds produced in the whole 
United States, two years ago. 

Lead mines are now worked in eight States; 


and at the taking of the census in 1840, the follow- } 


ing particulars were gathered : 
There was mined in 


New-Hampsbire....1,000 lbs. Illingis........0+ 8,775,000 lbs. 
New-York ......:6°0,000 “ |Missouri.......- 295,455 
Virginia ....0e+00+ £78,648 “ | Wisconsin...... 15,129,350 “ 
Nor.h Carolina....10,000 “ [lowa...esseeseees 500,060 * 
Total number of pounds......0.+see0+s 31,239,458 


The last Galena paper contains a statistical ac- 
count of the amount shipped from that place for 
the last three years; which includes the amount 
mined in Illinois and Wisconsin. 


In 1840 it was ..........: «eee 23,904,350 Ibs. 
1841" “ bdudet ous wee eee- 32,438,280 
1842 * Liles ch otiné bane 32,388,130 


Within the last eighteen months an excellent 
road has been opened from Milwaukie to the Mis- 
sissippi, passing through the mining district, which 
will be much used hereafter in sending lead to the 
East by way of the lakes. Already the business 
has commenced, and last year (1842) 26,840 pigs 
of lead were shipped at Milwaukie for New York, 
weighing 1,888,700 pounds, besides 2614 kegs of 
shot. 

When the canal is finished through Wisconsin, 
this vast lead freight will be fleated through the 
lakes and Erie canal to market. It now gives em- 
ployment to hundreds of keel and flat bouts from 
Galena to St. Louis, where it is re-shipped for Few 
Orleans, and then again re-shipped for New York 
or Europe. By way of the lakes and Erie canal, it 
could be accomplished in 15 deys. 

The copper mining business of Wisconsin is be- 
coming one of great importance. In 1841, about 
25,000 pounds were shipped east. The past year, 
it has greatly increased, and we learn that new 
smelting establishments are being erected at Cass- 
ville and Dodgeville. 

Northern Michigan will, at some future day, also 
>eeome a great mining district. Mr. Featherstone- 
haugh’s report to the General Government, repre- 
sents itas abourding with valuable minerals. In 
this, Mr. Owen’s Geological Report agrees, and 
mere recently, the State of Mchigan has had the 
territory explored by the State Geologist, Dr. 
Houghton. He has made his first seport to the 
Legislature, and will soon make his second. 

Of the abundance of eopper and lead the Doctor 
has the fullest confidence. In opening a vein, with 
a single blast he threw out nearly two tons of cop- 
per ore, and with it were numerous masses of pure 
copper, fron: the most minute speck to forty pounds 
in weight! Of the ores examined, their purity 


| in lining tea chests, &c. 


| proved to be from 51 per cent. down to21. The 
| great mines of Cornwall, in England, have not pro- 
| duced over 12 per cent.since 1771, and since 1822, 
| have not averaged over 8 per cent. The ore 

worked in Wisconsin averages about 25 per cent. 


} There is a copper rock on the Antenagor river, 


| estimated to weigh between three and four tons. 
_A piece of it chiseled off by the Doctor and ana- 


y lyzed, contained 98 per cent. of pure metal. While 


at Detroit a friend of ours showed us a piece which 
he cut from the mass, weighing four pounds, and 
such was its toughness that he broke twenty-two 
chisels in obtaining it. 

The lead trade of Wisconsin and Galena is al- 
ready a business of a million dollars a year. Ina 
few years that of copper will equal it. 

The lead business has already become an article 
ef importance in our foreign trade. We find, by 
referring to the English statistics, that only ten 
years since Great Britain exported to this country 
9,792,000 lbs. The tables are now turned. For 
_ the past five years we have imported none of the 
article, and in 1841 eommenced the exportation of 
large quantities of it to England. 

The English have heretofore supplied the China 

market, where immense quantities of it are used 
Three years ago, the 
Boston merchants made shipments of the article. 
to Canton, and, being able to undersell the Brit- 
ish, the trade in one year increa:ed to an export 
of 1,510,136 lbs. The exports the past year have 
greatly exceeded the previous one. 

In 1830, the product of all the lead mines in the 
country was a little rising 10,000,000 lbs., and we 
imported for our own consumption. In 1841, we 
not only supplied ourselves, but a regular export 
of it is now made to the following foreiga coun- 
tries, which heretofore have been mostly supplied 
by England, viz: Russia, Hanse Towns, France 
on the Mediterranean, Cuba, Hayti, Texas, Mexi- 
co, Central Republic of America, Venezuela, Bra- 
zil, Argentine Republic, New-Grenada, Asia, and 
Africa. [ Roch. Dem. 

—— 

KS “Tue Evements or Naturast Puttoso- 
PHY: embracing the General Principles of Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, 
Acoustics, Optics, Electricity, Galvanism, Magnet- 
ism, and Astronomy, illustrated by several hundred 
engravings, designed for the use of Schools and 
Private Learners”—by Professer Gate of the 
New-York University: a new and neat edition ef 
this well-known work has been isswed on the plan 
of the cheap publications of the day, selling for 
Jifty cents. It may be had at the office of this pa- 
per, or on application te any of its agenis. 





> J. R. who writes us from Utica complaining that we 
published on page 115 of Tue LaBoreR a statement of 
Merchardize Imported into this country from 1834 to 1840 
which differs from tbe official Report of the sarae made to 
the last Congress, is requested to rub his glasses smartly, 


and see if the mistake is not entirely in his own reading.— 
The Table we published on page 115 was expressly gotap 
to show what amount of Revenue would have accrued to 
the Government from 1894 to 40 inclusive, In 








jected to a duty of 20 cent. or over of 
Sep ith, 1841 orm Tarts of Bo he ona net 
coniey 2 M the amouat of Imported Goods re-expert- 
ed. on which the dnties are returned as Drawback. “ J. 
R.” has only te read carefully the caption of the table on 
p. 115 to discover bis mistake. 





